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Evolution vs Revolution 


in Modern Training Methods 


Improvements in teaching methods are the 

result of common sense evolution. Our 

armed forces eagerly utilized the audio-visual 

aids that progressive educators had found so 
effective. Our schools, in turn, are learning valuable 
lessons from the gigantic U.S. film training program. 
The inevitable result will be—better teaching! 

* Today—all Ampro projectors go into the war 
program. But after D-Day—AMPRO will use its added 
skill to aid the evolutionary changes in 

teaching methods * Write for Ampro Catalog of 
8mm. and 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Buy Whar Bands 


Amprosound Model Ysa" 
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GET THEM BACK 


The thousands of teachers who have left their 
classrooms or administrative offices to enter the 
armed forces or to engage in war work of some 
kind constitute the greatest loss which the schools 
have suffered since the first threat of hostilities. 
These men and women represent a vast asset in 
training and experience which has been lost im- 
mediately to education but which is bringing re- 
turns to the nation in the preservation of democracy 
on foreign and home battle fronts. 

The teachers who have come recently into the 
schools may not be as efficient immediately as those 
who have left, but many of them have had experi- 
ences as mothers, businesswomen, and workers in 
other fields which are of value to education and 
which will offset the lack of present teachi zg tech- 
niques and unfamiliarity with the newest theories. 

It is not too early to begin thinking about the 
return into the schools, of former teachers and 
school executives from the Army, the Navy, and 
the war industries. All these teachers will have 
valuable experiences that should not be lost to edu- 
cation. Their viewpoints will be practical; they 
will be shorn of the artificialities and conceits and 
the petty inhibitions that so often make teaching 
disrespected; they will bring to the schools a new 
spirit of seriousness, and they will insist on mastery 
of subject matter and attention to discipline that 
have been lacking in high schools and colleges. 

It is a responsibility of school boards to make 
plans and directly to seek the return of former 
teachers, to assure them of all advances in salary 
and position which they might have gained during 
their absence. Especially in the shop and science 
subjects the outside work should be fully 
recognized. 

THE EDITOR 





TITLE AND INDEX 


A title page and index for the last six months 
of the 1943 volume of the Journal has been 
prepared and will be sent to any subscriber 
upon request. Address postal card to Subscrip- 
tion Department, American School Board Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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NAVY USES MEDART.. . Official Navy photograph 
of Medart installations at Naval Training Schools. 
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aan’ gym equipment by Medart 


Medart is ready with Physical Fitness equipment that will bring your gymnasium up to date 
and enable your school to go all out in cooperation with the Victory Corps program! 
Medart products are made to the same quality standards as always... which means 
Medart equipment will stand up under punishment . . . the kind of continuous punishment 
it's going to get these days! Check the list of available equipment along-side . . . then, 
check your needs. 


¥& The War Production Board's amend- 
ment to Order Number M-126 specifi- 
cally approves certain iron and steel 
gym equipment for use in the programs 
outlined in the bulletins, ‘Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps and Physical Fitness for 
Students in Colleges and Universities.” 
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FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


correct uses of gym equipment. 


3537 DeKalb St., St. Louis, 18, Mo. BES 0B = 


ace ceceooonss 


W. P. B. APPROVED 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
EQUIPMENT 


* 

Climbing Poles 
Climbing Ropes 
Parallel Bars 
Horizontal Bars 
Stall Bars 
Flying and Traveling Rings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Basketball Goals 
Volleyball Standards 


Vaulting Boxes 


Springboards 
Beat Boards 
Balance Beams 
Stall Bar Benches 
Maple Wands 


Indian Clubs & Dumbbells 
(Wood) 


Mats and Covers 
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Leadership and Its Acquisition 
Dr. A. A. Smith’ 


1: MEANING, NEED, AND FUNCTION 
OF LEADERSHIP 


We get from people what we give; we 
find in them what we bring; and the 
changes are not changes in them, so 
much as changes in ourselves. — Bruce 
Barton. 


Everyone is acquainted with the game 
of “Follow the Leader” which is older than 
your childhood or mine, older than the 
pyramids of Egypt, or than the mound 
builders of our country. The earliest groups 
of men followed their leaders. The Bibli- 
cal story tells about Moses who led the 
children of Israel out of Egypt. Flocks 
of wild geese always fly in the same forma- 
tion and follow the leader. We desire to 
maintain status in homogeneous groups, 
play our roles, and also consciously or 
unconsciously follow the leader. 

E. E. Dodd writes, “A democratic, 
friendly interest in others, a clear head 
for straight thinking, courage to stand for 
what one believes, and a modest estimate 
of oneself — these are some of the char- 
acteristics which we have listed as fac- 
tors in leadership.” Bolton Hall has 
summed it up in a brief parable: “I said, 
‘I know not how to lead.’ Then God said 
to me, ‘To be a leader is to go somewhere, 
and to get another to follow.’ ” 

Whether the situation requires a mem- 
ber of a school board, a superintendent 
of schools, a college professor, a chairman 
of a progressive group, a businessman, or 
a foreman of an industrial department, it 
calls for an effort to lead a group of people 
toward a cooperative realization of a com- 
mon objective. Ordway Tead, after ana- 
lyzing the common factor which runs 
through these diverse activities, evolved 
the following basic definition: “Leader- 
ship is the activity of influencing people 
to cooperate toward some goal which they 
come to find desirable.” Added to the ac- 
tivity of influencing people is the activity 
of focusing attention. Our philosophy of 
leadership states that personality possesses 
both leadership and followership traits. 


Present Need for Leaders 


There is a vital need for leaders today 
who will promote with sincerity and in- 
defatigable efforts the welfare of the com- 
mon people. There is a real opportunity 
for problem solvers to assume leadership 
roles. A major leadership contribution di- 
recting attitudes toward social change and 
social progress, and stimulating followers 
to a keen appreciation of eternal values 


—. 
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or those of greatest ultimate survival value, 
is definitely needed. 

Education must be the organized type 
that will develop continuous, well-trained, 
and alert leaders. Civilization will not in- 
clude social progress until social processes 
prove beneficial to the masses of people in 
providing satisfactions for well-being. So- 
cial progress is more important than per- 
sonal gain. J. M. Gillette has succinctly 
expressed the need of leadership thus: 
“Leadership is functional. It expresses it- 
self in activities which have social and 
community import. These activities may 
be social or antisocial, productive of social 
good or disruptive of social order, and 
destructive of human rights. We are to 
think of leadership of the positively bene- 
ficial and constructive kind as a function- 
ing community and socio-economic asset. 
Leadership of a contributive, constructive 
sort is telic in nature. It has aims and 
purposes it wants to see realized which it 
thinks will be beneficial to community and 
society; or to its set of people which ap- 
proximates a community. It sees deficiency 
existing in the community or society it 
undertakes to correct. It views each of these 
as a community or social problem, which 
it is its business to solve. In the existence 
of these problems is to be found the need 
for leadership.” 


Leaders in a Democracy 


The only thing permanent is change. We 
cannot go back to the good old days, nor 
can we maintain the status quo. In a de- 
mocracy we need to have goals that are 
socially desirable and individually satis- 
fying. Such goals and objectives are 
brought to the fore, interpreted, and ex- 
pressed mainly through dynamic, intelli- 
gent leaders. In our changing society, 
leaders are vitally necessary to influence 
the progress and stability of any social 
organization. The direction taken by any 
nation is determined by its leaders. Leaders 
are instrumental in influencing followers 
to hold to values already discovered. 

Society improves by the discovery of 
new ideas, new ways of acting, new meth- 
ods of production, consumption, and dis- 
tribution. These new ideas come only from 
individuals who are different, those who 
discover or invent something new. There 
is creative leadership that includes in- 
ventors, discoverers, and creators which 
readjust conditions to include greater sat- 
isfactions for people. There is also imi- 
tative leadership which follows example, 
and fails to project or initiate anything 
new. Therefore, this accounts for the fact 
that so many people are followers only. 

Perhaps one of the most vital problems 
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to our democracy is to produce, select, and 
utilize intelligent leaders. According to the 
late Ross Finney, “Human nature craves 
leadership, authority, domination, and ob- 
jects of hero worship. Why shut our eyes 
to this instinct? Its freshets frequently 
threaten to underwash and cave in the 
embankments of democracy. Leaders, the 
people must and will have; the question 
is how to get good ones. The answer is: 
popular enlightenment.” 

It is of fundamental significance that 
the rising generation comprehend and ap- 
preciate the major principle that enlight- 
ened leadership in a democracy depends 
upon enlightened followership on the part 
of the citizenry. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL COURSES GEARED 
TO THE WAR EFFORT 


A number of significant changes have been 
effected in the courses of the public schools 
of Berkeley, Calif., in an effort to strengthen 
the war effort, or to lead to a better under- 
standing of our world. In general, these 
changes have been made in the subjects of 
mathematics, science, and physical education, 
since these relate particularly to the prepara- 
tion of boys for induction into the armed 
service. 

Practically ail of the high school courses 
have been modified to meet the immediate 
needs of the war. A summer session was 
established during the summer of 1943, to 
provide opportunity for every boy to grad- 
uate before being called into the armed serv- 
ice. Of 830 enrolled, 50 boys were graduated. 
The courses in preflight aeronautics and basic 
mathematics have been strengthened in terms 
of the war need. An effort is being made to 
strengthen the program in business practice, 
in general mathematics, in world history, in 
Spanish, all on the secondary level. 

Nutrition is being stressed in the home- 
economics courses. The high school cooking 
course includes work in nutrition, which leads 
to a Red Cross certificate. Other cooking 
classes have stressed canning, preserving, and 
dehydrating of foods. 

Home nursing has been introduced in the 
high school through cooperation with the Red 
Cross. 

The vocational program has been strength- 
ened in the high school to provide work in 
shop subjects applicable to the war effort. 

The physical-education program has been 
revised to include formal gymnastics, em- 
phasis on swimming, and teaching of appa- 
ratus work. 

In the elementary schools, the science pro- 
gram has been revised and enlarged to pro- 
vide a co-ordinated program for the junior 
high school grades, and to maintain a balance 
between biological and physical science and 
the various subject divisions. 

The board of education is cooperating with 
all groups in the planning of a postwar 
program. ‘The board has set aside a reserve 
of $1,000,000 for a building program, to be 
started immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

The board has inaugurated a number of 
other services, including a nutrition consult- 
ant, nursery schools and day care centers, 
and a junior placement bureau to assist busi- 
ness and industry in finding student part- 
time workers. 
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Are Administrators Offering Leadership in 
Postwar Educational Planning? 


Someone among our thinking citizens re- 
cently said: “In time of war a wise man 
prepares for peace.” Most educators would 
probably agree to the soundness of this 
statement. They know that to wait until 
the postwar is upon us is to wait beyond 
the time when intelligence can be most 
effectively applied. 

Despite the general recognition of the 
soundness of this viewpoint, there is need 
to inquire as to the extent and quality of 
the planning which is being carried on in 
regard to our schools. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund’ reports relatively little activ- 
ity pertaining to domestic educational 
problems. The Office of Education is de- 
voting “a minor portion of its activity’ 
to postwar problems. The Educational 
Policies Commission has in preparation a 
“report on postwar secondary education in 
the United States, and a series of pro- 
posals looking toward the international 
organization of education after the war.”* 
Some activity is also reported in the fields 
of adult education and military govern- 
ment. All in all, however, these activities 
provide little comfort. It is true that the 
Twentieth Century Fund does not attempt 
to report on local and state planning activ- 
ities. However, the National Resources 
Planning Board does* and it reports re- 
grettably little planning for the improve- 
ment of educational opportunity for chil- 
dren and youth. 

The recent report of the National Edu- 
cation Association, entitled ‘‘The Nation’s 
Schools After a Year of War,” makes no 
mention of planning activities in the 
schools pointed toward the postwar. This 
bulletin also points to the “overload of 
school administrators” and to the pressure 
of duties which is “not only unprecedented 
but almost impossible to carry.’® “Many” 
reported no time for supervision. It ap- 
pears to be rather safe to conclude that 
little actual work, except occasionally 
thinking about the problem, is being done 
on the improvement of the educational 
service in the postwar period. It is an easy 
matter for the busy administrator, and 
even for the educational leader, to indefi- 





"Associate Professor of Education, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

"The Twentieth Century Fund. Postwar Planning in 
the United States. An Organization Directory, 2, 1943. 

Ibid., p. 24. 

Ibid., p. 30. 

‘National Resources Planning Board. National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1043. Part II, Wartime 
Planning for War and Postwar, pp. 82-109. 

"National Education Association Research Bulletin, Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, April, 1943. “The Nation’s Schools After 
a Year of War,” p. 49. 


Theodore L. Reller* 


nitely postpone action regarding it, unless 
he has thought the matter through, has 
recognized its importance, and made it a 
“must” on his program. 

“Practical” school administrators may 
prefer the “safe” course of not working 
too hard to insure reasonable opportu- 
nities for youth in the postwar. They do 
not want to be found among those 
“dreamers” who may repeat too often the 
deep conviction that educational oppor- 
tunity must be strengthened, that health 
services must be available for youth, etc., 
in the postwar. They certainly don’t want 
a repetition of the lack of opportunities 
for youth and the inequalities of the thir- 
ties, but they prefer to wait and see what 
develops instead of working now and con- 
tributing more to the determination of 
what develops. They fail to realize that by 
waiting they are determining in part what 
will develop. 

Perhaps the picture painted of lack of 
action in this area is too pessimistic. There 
is awareness in many of our school systems 
about school-building needs in the post- 
war. However, they constitute one of the 
least difficult problems, and furthermore 
can be soundly determined only in the 
light of the philosophy and program of 
education to which we subscribe and our 
knowledge of children and youth. In a 
few of our schools, we are also strength- 
ening our guidance work, giving attention 
to juvenile delinquency problems, and giv- 
ing increasing attention to the health of 
children. Action along these lines is basic 
to effective postwar planning, for it fur- 
nishes experience in the light of which 
more intelligent action can follow. 


A Different World After the War 


Some assumptions concerning the post- 
war should be made before proceeding fur- 
ther, since statements regarding it vary 
so widely, and since some view of it must 
be held before one can proceed to consider 
it. It is assumed that the postwar period 
will be one in which the people will strive 
for security and that a fuller measure of 
it will be attained, but that despite the 
advances made there will be unemployment 
among some of our people for periods, and 
the period of adjustment will be difficult 
for many. It follows that many inequalities 
of educational opportunities will exist, un- 
less vigorous action is taken to combat 
them. It is assumed that men and women 
who have rendered military service will 
receive preference in regard to employment 
—as they should —and that those with 
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industrial skills and experience will also 

enjoy certain employment priorities. There- 

fore, it follows that youth coming out of 

the secondary schools during the postwar 

period will face a world which is likely to 

be far less anxious for their services than 

is the present one. It is assumed that 

despite the desirability of further local. 
and state participation in the financing of 

certain services and in controlling them, 

federal participation in the services for the 

welfare of the people will remain and in- 

crease. The nation (as well as the world) 

will increasingly become an economic unit 

and what happens in any one part of it 

will increasingly have significance for’ 
other parts. It is assumed that the struggle 

for the fuller attainment of basic freedoms 

for our people without regard to race or 

social and economic position will continue, 

and that there will be many resulting 

strains, which can perhaps best be regarded 

as evidence that our society pushes onward 

toward the fuller attainment of those ideals , 
which are American. The rights of the 

“New Bill of Rights” will be attained not 

through their pronouncement but only as 

all other similar goals have been won; that 

is, through the relentless struggle of count-_ 
less people who get a glimpse of them and 

the challenge of them and carry on the 
struggle for “human freedom.” The post- 
war world thus promises to be one not so 
different from the past that planning can- 
not be carried om for it. 

What then are the educational prob- 
lems ahead concerning which we should 
be studying, thinking, and planning? The 
following are suggested as major areas 
which should be considered. 

1. There are the problems of philosophy. 
What is the impact of the war going to 
be, or even what has it been to date, on 
our view of the role of education in so- 
ciety? Do educators agree with the N.R. 
P.B., that it should be the “declared pol- 
icy” of the United States government “to 
guarantee and, when necessary, under- 
write: equal access to security; equal ac- 
cess to education for all; equal access to 
health and nutrition for all; and whole- 
some housing conditions for all.”* Do they 
subscribe to “(1) the right to work, use- 
fully and creatively, through the produc- 
tive years .. . (3) the right to adequate 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical care 
. . . (8) the right to education, for work, 
for citizenship, and for personal growth 


"National Resources Planning Board. National Re- 


sources Development Report for 1943. Part I, Postwar 
Plan and Program, p. 3. 
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and happiness; and (9) the right to rest, 
recreation, and adventure, the opportunity 
to enjoy life and take part in an advancing 
civilization.”” What about the provision of 
work opportunities for youth? How shall 
it be done? If private industry fails to 
provide for a significant percentage, shall 
government make the provision? Should 
such provisions be related to and co-ordi- 
nated with educational services? What 
about health services, which have been 
woefully inadequate for such a large per- 
centage of our children? Are we ready to 
provide them? What about recreation? 
What about the opportunity to secure a 
college or university education? In regard 
to these and many other matters, have the 
schools and schoolmen clarified their think- 
ing? Will they strike ahead when need 
occurs, or will they wait as in the early 
thirties? 


What Programs Will be Offered? 


2. There are the problems connected 
with the types of programs which should 
be developed in the light of the philosophy 
accepted. This involves an examination of 
the program within the more thoroughly 
established and stable part of the institu- 
tion. What of the development of educa- 
tion for the “people’s peace”? It involves 
also consideration of much that has not 
been accepted in the usual school. The 
past decade has furnished considerable ex- 
perience in regard to nursery schools, adult 
education, and programs for youth. Have 
the NYA and the CCC been truly studied 
and examined from the point of view of 
the evidence they may offer as to types of 
programs which may be developed? What 
of the work-experience experimentation of 
the past decade and of the war period? 
Are we ready to formulate basic principles 
and the rough outlines of programs to pro- 
vide youth with work opportunities under 
the direction of the schools? Or, shall we 
wait until the problem is upon us again 
with all of its ugliness? Must we not re- 
member that experience, if it is to profit 
us much, must be analyzed and studied, 
and that from it certain hypotheses must 
then be drawn. Alternative programs based 
on these hypotheses must then be formu- 
lated. 

3. There are problems connected with 
the organization and administration of the 
programs developed in the light of the phi- 
losophy accepted. To what extent should 
health programs, nursery school programs, 
vocational-education programs, youth pro- 
grams be supported financially by the 
local, state, and federal governments re- 
spectively? What controls shall each exer- 
cise? What steps are being taken now to 
get the local units ready to assume the 
role which it is believed they should as- 
sume? It is known that in many of the 
states well over half of the local districts 
are so poor, so small, so lacking in lay and 
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professional leadership that they cannot 
and will not make any significant contribu- 
tion to meeting the needs of youth. What 
is the proposal? Is it that we wait until 
the youth problem is with us again? Then 
the bankruptcy in ideas, organization, and 
leadership of many of the local units will 
force the Federal Government to again pick 
up the problem because of the defaulting 
local units. Some influential educators 
argue that state legislatures cannot be in- 
duced to act now. While reaction has 
gripped some states, certainly educators 
should not “give up” without a fight. 
Could it be that educators will permit their 
own defeatism to be the cause of their 
defeat? 

4. There are the more specific problems, 
such as those pertaining to child, youth, 
and professional personnel, and essential 
facilities, such as buildings, grounds, and 
equipment. These can only be worked upon 
effectively after the philosophy, the pro- 
posed program, and the plans for admin- 
istering it have been roughly charted. 


How to Plan? 


How can planning be done? The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board has listed 
the steps in the process of planning as fol- 
lows: 

1. Getting the facts, an analytical stage, 
gathering and appraising the relative im- 
portance and accuracy of data on the sub- 
ject under discussion 

2. Statement of problem, or “estimate of 
the situation,” delimiting the field and 
stating the objective 

3. Correlation and synthesis, putting 
these facts together to make unified logi- 
cal alternative proposals for action 

4. Program and organization, or pro- 
posals for the timing of proposed actions 
and advice on the means for administration 

5. Carrying out the plan, involving de- 
cision by the appropriate authority and 
action by executive agencies. 

It is a continuing process because the 
facts and relationships are constantly 
changing and new adjustments in plans 
and programs are needed to meet the new 
situation.® 

Who has the responsibility for initiating 
and carrying on the process? This question 
must be answered in regard to two areas: 
First, there is the question of the relative 
responsibility of the federal, state, and 
local public authorities and of private 
agencies; and second, the problem of the 
responsibility of the superintendent of 
schools and other local educational per- 
sonnel must be considered. 

Turning to the first area, the question 
should be raised as to the most desirable 
role for the Federal Government. It, 
through the Office of Education, might well 
assume the leadership for stimulating much 
activity along this line. It could request 


*National Resources Planning Board, National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1943. Part II, Wartime 
Planning for War and Postwar, p. 1. 
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that certain states and local units volun- 
teer to carry on a program of postwar 
educational planning. The Office of Educa- 
tion could then make available its person- 
nel to promising state and local authorities 
which were working on the problem. 
While the Federal Government would 
thus stimulate states and local authorities, 
a few state departments of education 
could undertake state-wide studies of their 
educational programs, personnel, facilities, 
etc., with the view of formulating a state 
plan. In addition, many state departments 
could encourage one or more local com- 
munities of different types to undertake 
such study and planning. The state de- 
partments might well select local author- 
ities in. which there are able lay and pro- 
fessional leaders in education and in which 
there would be an understanding of the 
importance of doing the planning now. The 
state departments might also assume re- 
sponsibility for advising or guiding the 
community in making such study. It 
should make available its personnel to 
help such communities carry through the 
planning. It might well publish the plans 


worked through by some communities and - 


thus point to various roads which may be 
selected for travel in the days ahead. 


The Local Responsibility 


As has been suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs, the local education authorities 
are the places where the bulk of the work 
should be done. The quality of the educa- 
tional process traditionally has rested in 
considerable measure upon the local au- 
thority. This is especially true in regard 
to those local authorities which are rather 
satisfactory local units in terms of such 
things as size, finances, administrative per- 
sonnel, lay leadership, etc. Furthermore, 
most citizens of our country probably de- 
sire that the able local authority should 
continue to have much responsibility. This 
is where children and youth are and will 
be. This is where provisions must be made 
for them if delinquency and disillusion- 
ment are not to be their fate. This is where 
the tentative selection of those who must 
(in their own interests as well as in that 
of society) be offered college and univer- 
sity opportunity should in a large part be 
made. This is where the people live whose 
thinking will determine the kind of a so- 
ciety and education which postwar United 
States will have. Local authorities might 
do well not to wait until stimulated into 
action by the state or nation. Some of 
them might well seize the initiative and 
ascertain the assistance which they could 
secure from their state departments as well 
as other agencies in carrying on such a 
program. They might also examine into 
their own fitness to do such a job and 
into the contribution which could be made 
both to the local community and to others 
through doing it. 

While nothing has been said about the 
place of colleges, universities, educational 
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associations, and other private agencies 
thus far, it is clear that they could play a 
major role in stimulating, guiding, and as- 
sisting in the postwar planning program at 
various levels. 

Attention must now be given to the re- 
sponsibility for initiating and directing the 
work in the local authorities and to the 
part which various groups could play in 
it. Given the type of organization which 
exists in local education units in this coun- 
try, it is clear that much of the responsi- 
bility for getting such a program under 
way rests with the local superintendent of 
schools. He should outline, with the help 
of his staff, a proposed program to offer to 
the board of education for approval. He 
should take the leadership in interpreting 
the proposal to the people of the commu- 
nity. It is his responsibility to encourage 
and secure the essential wide participation. 
Such a program might well involve princi- 
pals, teachers, students, representatives of 
other social agencies in the community, 
parents, laymen, superintendents in other 
districts, state department personnel, rep- 
resentatives of colleges, universities, and 
educational organizations. Only as it be- 
came the cooperative expression of these 
many people under intelligent and under- 
standing leadership would it hold large 
promise. 


Needed Flexibility in Plans 


Of course, it can be said truthfully that 
administrators are busy. But it must be 
asked how they can most profitably spend 
their time. Again, it may be argued that 
the problem is too vague, too vast, or too 
difficult. However attacked, it does not 
involve dealing in generalities and declar- 
ing a moratorium on present educational 
problems. In fact, it would mean more 
action now, in terms of winning the war 
and not forgetting that winning the peace 
is a crucial aspect of winning the war. 
Further, there are those who object to 
planning because they fear that through it 
a planned society is anticipated, and that 
those who speak of planning are thinking 
of blueprints and single track roads. Ef- 
fective planning, however, does not mean 
single tracks. It involves various alterna- 
tives in view of various eventualities. Fur- 
thermore, it does not involve minute blue- 
printing. Neither does it mean a “planned 
society” in the sense in which that concept 
frequently is used. It does, however, in- 
volve the application of intelligence and 
thought to problems ahead in order that 
we may have some idea of the direction 
in which various steps may lead. Jf we 
want less gavernmental interference with 
certain aspects of our lives, we are not 
likely to attain it through just wanting it 
and waiting for it. 

In looking ahead in addition to consider- 
ing the problems and experiences of the 
decade preceding the war and of the war 
period, attention might well be given to 
the effect which victory at times has had 
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and may have upon a people. Sometimes 
it has led societies to be satisfied with 
themselves and to react against the further 
development of their human _ resources. 
Consideration certainly needs to be given 
to the danger of victory dulling the vision 
and sensitivity of the people. Even now, 
some influential school administrators are 
talking of educational retrenchment in the 
postwar, as if we had not already gone 
through retrenchment in the thirties and 
again in the war period. How can we talk 
of retrenchment if we believe in education, 
in fact, if we believe in man’s will to fight 
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on for the fuller freeing of men? Educators 
need to show faith and courage and to 
offer intelligent leadership in looking for- 
ward to the postwar. The forces of reac- 
tion will, of course, be with us. Must edu- 
cators join them? Must we in the future 
experience further chaos as_ revealed 
through war or great economic dislocation 
at home? Or can we, through study and 
planning, avert these evidences of the lack 
of education of men? Can we gain, and 
help the people gain, the vision which is 


so imperative that we have in the years 
ahead? 


> 


Winona Cooperates in Work- 
Experience Program 


J. L. Newman’ 


The diversified, cooperative, part-time work 
program introduced in the schools of Winona, 
Minn., in September, 1941, has been limited 
during the present year to senior high school 
students. Eventually, it is planned to extend 
the program to the evening school for adults. 
Cooperation by retail establishments, whole- 
sale houses, and industrial-plant managers is 
encouraged, and has proved not only prompt 
and adequate, but at times, enthusiastic. 

Under the direction of Mr. V. F. Ellies, co- 
ordinator of the part-time, cooperative work 
program for the Winona board, 60 students, 
about one half of whom are girls, are being 
taught retail selling, printing, auto mechanics, 
nursing, dry cleaning, advertising, stenog- 
raphy, bookkeeping, and foundry work. Mr. 
Ellies’ duties also include the teaching of 
related subjects as required by the type of 
subject offered. 

A prime requirement of the work is that 
each student must agree to work.at-the trade 
or occupation which he or she has selected 
and for which he or she is best fitted. The 
work week covers a period: of not less than 
15 hours and not more than the hours regu- 
larly spent in classes. 


Under the working schedule, each pupil is re- 
quired to attend an academic class and to spend 
at least one hour in a class in related subjects, to 
include mechanical drawing, stenography, mathe- 
matics, manual training, or machineshop practice. 
One hour a day, usually the third or sixth hour, 
for five days a week, constitutes the daily work 
schedule. In some instances, instruction is given 
preceding the hours set for regular school classes 
—from 7:45 o’clock in the morning until 8:45 
o’clock, or after the regular classes, from 3:00 
to 4:00 o’clock in the afternoon. 

As a part of the co-ordinator’s duties, it is re- 
quired that he interview business and factory 
executives, to learn their needs for inexperienced 
help, or for apprentices, and to induce them to 
employ students on a part-time basis. In many 
instances, the business executives gladly cooperate 
and they offer to aid the program by supplying 
nontechnical, printed matter describing various 
phases of retail saleswork, shop or plant proce- 
dure, and office practice. 

The attendance of students in the work-experi- 


1Stockton, Minn. 


ence classes has been good and there is reason to 
believe that it will reach 100 per cent, barring 
illness and other legitimate reasons. There has 
been no absenteeism to date and the boys and 
girls have been impressed with the importance of 
their part-time studies. 

Under an arrangement, students who work 
while they learn, are paid the state minimum of 
24 cents an hour or more during the first three 
months of their employment. Those who receive 
special learners’ certificates, through the Wages 
and Hours Division of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., receive 30 cents an 
hour for not more than 25 hours a week, pro- 
vided they are included in interstate laws. 

Both boys and girls who desire to enroll are 
required to fill out application forms giving 
certain information concerning themselves. The 
blanks ask the age of the applicant, his or her 
name in full, date of birth, nationality, religion, 
hobbies, subjects preferred, scholarship or scho- 
lastic status, character references, personality, ap- 
pearance, and aptitudes. In addition, trade agree- 
ment blanks and parents’ approval cards must be 
obtained by the students and signed by the 
parents or guardians. Cards of introduction are 
given to all pupils who seek work. The cards 
bear the names and addresses of the applicants, 
the names of the executives, and the signature of 
the co-ordinator. 

One of the most popular classes is that in retail 
selling, in which both boys and girls are enrolled. 
Typical sales situations are reproduced in Class. 
Some students act as salesmen and some as pros- 
pects. The projects follow the “approach,” the 
closing of a sale, what to say, and what not to 
say. One girl, still attending the senior high 
school, is assistant to the advertising manager 
of a large department store. 

The program was begun in September, 1941, 
with the approval of union labor organizations. 
Then and now the age set was 16 years. Each 
employer is required to demand an age certificate 
from each part-time employee who is required 
to obtain it from the superintendent. 

Junior boys and girls who will become seniors 
this year have been asked to register for the 
part-time program if it meets with their needs 
or interests. In some instances, students who will 
be juniors this year have been asked to register. 

According to Mr. Ellies, “Part-time education 
is a broad field. It must not be confused with 
compulsory part-time education, or with trade 
education, or summer school.” The regular part- 


time work program is a “fixture” this year in the 
senior high school. 





What is the function of music in human 
life? It is to engender good feeling. Music 
and the other arts arouse what the psy- 
chologist calls ‘the mild emotions.” They 
do not excite us to anger or fear or bitter- 
ness, but are likely to eventuate in tran- 
quillity and tenderness. To be sure, music 
sometimes stirs people to high religious 
exaltation, or to sex passion, or even to 
patriotic fervor; and in time of war the 
Stirring power of music, may seem to be 
more important than its function as a 
contributor to serenity. 

Certainly the band playing for soldiers 
on the march lifts their spirits, helps them 
forget their weariness, actually makes them 
able to march faster, longer, and farther. 
Group singing of martial songs is a power- 
ful force too, and, for the moment at 
least, spirits are lifted, morale is strength- 
ened. Numerous martial airs have had 
enormous influence in European countries 
when sung by soldiers and patriots alike. 
Our own Yankee Doodle, on the other 
hand, is a whimsical song, and its par- 
ticular function was probably to make the 
Colonial soldiers who fought in the Revo- 
lutionary War smile and lighten their step 
as its strains fell on their war-weary 
nervous systems. To the Negro the poig- 
nant rhythm and harmony of Nobody 





*Professor Emeritus, Oberiin College. 


MUSIC 





Karl Gehrkens’ 


Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen and Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot are deeply moving, 
and these spirituals are tremendously 
stirring, even exalting, when sung with 
real religious fervor. 

The effects of modern dance music are 
familiar to all of us, and although “hot 
jazz” or “swing,” as it is often called, is 
criticized by the moralist as being delete- 
rious because of its powerful sexual con- 
notations, yet the milder types of this 
music too have their place in providing a 
release for pent-up emotions as men and 
women dance with sprightly step to the 
latest and catchiest dance tune. Such a 
releasing experience is especially craved 
during times of stress, and that is why 
so many people go “jazz crazy” during 
wartime. The jazz craze will not survive 
much longer than the war — especially if 
the men who negotiate the peace are suffi- 
ciently astute this time to provide us with 
a world in which people may be able 
again to live normally and decently. The 
only danger is that boys and girls in their 
teens shall, with characteristic adolescent 
enthusiasm, go jazz crazy and perhaps do 
themselves real harm for the present and 
for a happy and successful adult life. 

All these types of music, and many 
more too, represent a normal phase of 
life, and they are therefore explicable, for- 
givable, even important. But none of them 








— Photo, courtesy Chicago Public Schools. 
“Their Hearts Are in Their Singing” 
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IN WARTIME 


provides the fulfillment of the true func- 
tion, or at least not a truly high function, 
of music in human life. Music is an art, 
and as such it represents beauty. It is 
food for the spirit, and its particular and 
unique function is to engender good feel- 
ing and to provide high moments. It is 
like a lovely sunset, or a gorgeous maple 
tree in autumn, in that it arouses a glow 
in the heart, so that we gasp, “Isn’t it 
lovely!” But it is different from the sunset 
and the brilliant foliage in that besides 
being sensuously thrilling, it is also in- 
tellectually satisfying. It is almost as 
though a lovely sunset were to be so ef- 
fectually combined and integrated with 
the application of a mathematical formula 
that the one having the experience could 
not tell which was sunset and which 
formula, because the two were so per- 
fectly interwoven and unified. 

This is the effect produced by music at 
its best. A concert by a great orchestra, 
or a fine string quartet, or a singer of art 
songs not only engenders good feeling in 
the intelligently responsive listener, but it 
arouses highly satisfying intellectual re- 
actions as well, so that the spiritual effect 
upon him is profound. It stirs him sen- 
suously, emotionally, and intellectually all 
at the same time, and the different stirrings 
so perfectly interpenetrate one another that 
the listener, and even more the performer, 
does not know which is sense, which emo- 
tion, and which intellect. Such an experi- 
ence is profoundly elevating, it is real 
food for the spirit. It not only provides 
a temporary release from pain or sorrow 
or mental anguish, but it contributes defi- 
nitely and permanently to a state of se- 
renity in the individual man or woman. It 
makes life more bearable, more satisfying 
—and much more worth living; just as 
war and pestilence make life less bearable, 
less satisfying, less worth living. 

Music and the other arts build up spir- 
itual forces in the individual and actually 
make him a finer person — and thus a bet- 
ter citizen in a democracy. If I had to 
choose between living with a group of a 
hundred people, all of whom had had the 
experience of playing, singing, or even 
listening to fine music, or of living with 
another group of a hundred who had had 
no such experience, I would unhesitatingly 
choose the first group as my neighbors. I 
will go farther and say that if I were 
betting on the success of one or the other 
of these two groups as having the ability 
to live together happily and amicably as 
citizens of a democracy. I would put all 
my money on the first group, the one 
having had the musical experience. Play- 
ing, singing, or listening to good music 
exalts the individual, makes him a finer 
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— Photo, courtesy Chicago Public Schools. 


Music can be made an important hobby for handicapped children. 
More important still it can be made a valuable occupation. 


person; and let us not forget that the 
quality of a democracy is determined by 
the quality of its individual members. 

Everything that I have been saying 
about the effect of music is as true in war- 
time as in peacetime; and even as you 
are being admonished on all sides to pre- 
pare to win the peace after we have won 
the war, let me in turn admonish you to 
prepare also to win the peace in so far 
as the educational battle is concerned. We 
have the finest school facilities in the world, 
but education as an influence leading in the 
direction of individual happiness and world 
betterment has by no means proved itself, 
even in America. As a matter of sober 
record, it has actually failed to a large 
extent, for in spite of our magnificent 
school buildings and our plethora of mas- 
ters’ and even doctors’ degrees, there are to- 
day more unhappy people in the world 
than ever before; and our insane asylums 
are overflowing and our beautiful world is 
even at this very moment being turned 
into a shambles. 

I am not a pessimist, for I believe sin- 
cerely that we can build up here on this 
earth a lovely, wonderful, personal and 
communal life such as the world has never 
known. But I believe that if we are to 
do this we shall have to think more deeply 
and plan more astutely than we have in 
the past; and this thinking and planning 
will have to revolve largely around educa- 
tion — education in the home, education 
in school, education in the church, educa- 
tion in the community. 





If we will but examine the record with 
sufficient impersonality, we shall find that 
the school of the past emphasized the 
training of the intellect almost exclu- 
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sively. The school of the present has added 
the care of the body to the training and 
storing of the mind. But the school of the 
future must inevitably add to these two 
the development of the soul, of character 
—of proper feelings and attitudes. If a 
man feels right he usually acts right. But 
if he merely knows what is right, and espe- 
cially if there is difference of opinion as 
to what really is right, usually nothing 
happens. Therefore, in the education of 
the future, training in music and the other 
arts, the development of moral sense, of 
intelligent consideration for others, the in- 
culcation of social consciousness not only 
in the case of home and community but 
of world relationships as well —all these 
loom up as being terribly important; and 
the learning of the multiplication table or 
the memorizing of a historical date sinks 
to the level of useful detail. 

The unique and particular function of 
music in human life, both during war and 
in time of peace, is to engender good feel- 
ing, to arouse a glow of intense satisfac- 
tion and exhilaration in both the minds 
and the hearts of men, women, and chil- 
dren. If the individual is musically edu- 
cated, this glow increases until it some- 
times rises to a point where it -becomes 
ecstasy. It is good for us to have these 
high moments, and, speaking of music, 
they occur in their finest form only when 
the individual is in contact with what is 
called “good music.” Therefore let us not 
allow such music to be crowded out by 
other types, which although “good” rather 
than “bad” are not as profoundly moving 


— Photo, courtesy “All Our Children” New York City Schools. 
Music provides the happiest experience for kindergarten 
and primary children. 
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nor as deeply satisfying. I do not claim 
that music is the only experience that 
such an effect, but I believe it 
to be one of the most ‘universal and avail- 
able ones. Good music exalts the human 
spirit, especially if the individual is par- 
ticipating in it by himself playing or sing- 
ing. The human spirit needs exalting to- 
day as never before. Let us give it a 
chance by encouraging good music at every 
point of attack. Let us not be so short- 
sighted as to think of music as a “frill” 
to be dropped as a measure of wartime 
economy. Let us think straight. 
It is the superintendents of schools and 
the members of boards of education who 
are responsible for the curriculum. Let 
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them not be content to follow tradition; 
let them not say, “I had no music when I 
was a boy and I have never ‘experienced 
any such elation as this fellow describes.” 
But let them be open-minded and _ far- 
sighted; let them admit frankly that the 
education of the past has not done all that 
education could do; and let them plan a 
type of school— both now during war- 
time and later — which will educate the 
feelings, the attitudes, the moral sense, as 
well as store the mind and train the body. 
Only thus will education come to take its 
place as the most important single factor 
in the provision for our children of the 
sort of world in which all of us would 
like ourselves to be living today. 


How Fare Teachers in a State 


Supported School System? 
William E. Rosenstengel, Ph.D.” 


July 1, 1943, marked the beginning of 
the second decade for the public schools 
of North Carolina to be operated by the 
state as a whole. It is the largest state 
in the Union to have a state supported 
and administered system of public educa- 
tion. The state financing of public schools 
in North Carolina is an outgrowth of the 
depression. The state law was designed as 
a tax-saving measure and not primarily a 
school law, although it was thought by the 
leaders that it would give the children of 
the state better educational opportunities. 

In 1933 the legislature abolished all ex- 
isting school districts and created for each 
of the 100 counties and for each of ap- 
proximately 70 cities a local school ad- 
ministrative unit. At first the law did not 
provide for the county and city units to 
supplement the state supported school 
money. This law reduced teachers’ salaries 
in general and especially in the larger city 
units. Later the state law was changed 
and the local unit was authorized, with 
the consent of the voting constituencies 
and with the routine approval of the state 
school commission, to levy local taxes for 
the purpose of supplementing the state 
supported school program. 

After the legislature authorized local 
units to levy supplements, several of the 
districts voted small levies for supple- 
menting the state-wide eight-months pro- 
gram. In most cases the money raised lo- 
cally was used for adding the ninth month 
and for instructional and building sup- 
plies. No appreciable amount of the local 
money was used for teachers’ salaries, al- 
though a few of the cities gave small sup- 
plements to the teachers. In_ general, 
teachers’ salaries were paid by the state. 





Professor of Education, University of North Carolina, 
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Teachers’ salaries were sharply reduced 
in 1933 when the state took over the fi- 
nancing of the public schools, although 
they had previously been reduced some- 
what due to the depression. The following 
shows the average annual salaries by inter- 
vals since 1920: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF TEACHERS 


All 
Year White Colored Teachers 
1920 $ 516.15 $ 298.45 $ 465.98 
1925 835.11 455.41 760.17 
1930 954.11 538.75 849.56 
1932 830.79 495.32 739.49 
1934 622.11 407.30 560.22 
1936 756.38 520.85 694.29 
1938 915.99 646.86 838.31 
1940 957.31 710.63 885.67 
1942 1,000.26 831.33 951.20 
1943 1,331.16 1,142.12 1,275.97 


Salaries of principals and supervisors are 
not included in the above figures; only 
salaries of classroom teachers are consid- 
ered. It is to be noted that the average 
salary of the white teachers was $954.11 
in 1930, and during the first two years of 


WARTIME CONFERENCES 


The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has announced that a series of regional 
wartime conferences will be held in five areas 
of the country, as follows: 

Seattle, January 10-12, 1944 

Atlanta, February 15-17, 1944 

New York, February 22-24, 1944 

Chicago, February 28—-March 1, 1944 

Kansas City, March 8-10, 1944 


The programs at these conferences will 
include general sessions and smaller discussion 
groups. Due to wartime conditions, it will be 
necessary to confine attendance to those who 
hold 1944 membership cards of the Association. 
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the depression it dropped $123.32. In 1934, 
one year after the state took over the sup- 
port of the schools, the average salary 
was sharply reduced. Since 1934 there 
has been a steady increase each year. 
Based upon the budget appropriations for 
1943, the average salary of white teachers 
will be $1,331.16, while the average for 
the Negro is $1,142.12. These average sal- 
aries do not include supplements paid 
teachers from local taxes. Many districts 
have voted small levies and are supple- 
menting the state salary. The differential 
between Negro and white will be elimi- 
nated in 1945. 

The legislature in 1942 took another 
forward step, and provided a retirement 
program for all state employees. Since all 
teachers are state employees, they share 
in the retirement benefits. The state 
matches the teachers’ contribution for re- 
tirement purposes. 

Not only have the teachers received a 
substantial increase in salary and an ac- 
tuarially sound retirement system during 
the past decade, they have also been given 
a continuing contract law. The continuing 
contract law is not as good as a tenure 
law, but it is a step toward such legislation. 

While the state has provided better 
situations for the teachers, the teachers 
themselves have furthered their educa- 
tional preparation. In 1925 the average 
training of the white teachers was about 
1.5 years of college work. The average 
training of the Negro teachers was a little 
less than a four-year high school educa- 
tion. The following gives the training in 
years, above elementary school, of the 
white and the Negro teachers at intervals 
since 1925: 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Year White Negro 
1925 535 3.9 
1930 6.7 §.2 
1932 7. 5.7 
1934 7.2 6. 
1936 7.5 6.6 
1938 7.7 7.1 
1940 7.8 7.5 
1942 9 7.8 


It is to be noted that the training of 
the teachers measured in years above the 
elementary school has steadily increased. 
During the past decade the white teachers 
have added practically one year’s college 
training while the Negro teachers have 
added 2.1 years. The average training of 
all teachers is just short of college gradua- 
tion. Only 1127 white teachers out of 
18,860 and 1125 Negro teachers out of 
7313 have not completed four years of 
college work. There are a great number of 
teachers who have the master’s degree. 

If the increase in teachers’ salaries, 
teacher retirement, tenure, and increased 
training may be counted as means of im- 
proving a state school system, it may be 
said that the public schools of North Car- 
olina have prospered under a decade of 
state support and administration. 
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Barrington Cost-of-Living Salaries Adjustment 


Editor's Note: The first half of this article, 
which appeared in the November issue, discussed 
the general problem met by the Barrington 
School Committee and listed the ten guiding 
principles followed by Superintendent McLeary 
in actually working out the cost-of-living adjust- 
ment of the salary schedule. 


The most interesting of the possible 
methods considered for keying percentage 
increases to a cost-of-living index are il- 
lustrated by the following five plans. Of 
these, Plan I assumes an adjustment in- 
crease, matching each increase of one point 
in the cost-of-living index above 100 with 
a 1 per cent increase in salary. The other 
plans described show successive modifica- 
tions of this simple principle and illustrate 
the development of thinking as work pro- 
gressed on the study. 
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Fig. 1. Plan | matches cost of living 
increases with salary increases. 


Under Plan I the increase in the cost- 
of-living adjustment with ill-controlled in- 
flation might very well exceed all possible 
limitations upon the budget at a relatively 
early date and the plan would, therefore, 
break down. As a matter of fact, the cost- 
of-living indices based on the the 1935— 
39 averages were already so high in June, 
1943, that this type of adjustment was 
out of reach of the Barrington school 
budget. 

The second plan is similar to Plan I 
except that, because of the natural lim- 
itations upon school salary budgets, a 
maximum for the adjustment percentage 
figure is incorporated into the plan. 
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Fig. 2. Plan Il stops salary increases 
at a ten per cent cost of living in- 
crease and is manifestly unfair. 


4Superintendent of Schools, Barrington, R. I. 


PART II 
Ralph D. McLeary’* 


The graph for Plan II is drawn with a 
10 per cent maximum. It is, of course, 
theoretically possible to change this maxi- 
mum from time to time, or from budget 
to budget. The plan, however, is abso- 
lutely insensitive to any changes in the 
cost of living above the defined maximum. 
This plan pays too much attention to the 
first 10 per cent increase in the cost of 
living and not enough to subsequent in- 
creases. 

Plan III assumes a point-for-point in- 
crease for a limited number of points 
above 100, to be followed by an increase 
of a constant fraction of 1 per cent for 
each further increase of one point in the 
cost-of-living index. The graph shows this 
plan with point-for-point increase up to 6 
per cent and subsequent adjustments of 
one third of the increase in the cost of 
living. These figures may be changed as 
desired. 

This third plan reduces the emphasis upon 
the initial portion of the increase in cost of 
living and makes possible a continued ad- 
justment for further increases without out- 
stripping budget limitations at too early 
a date. However, unless the chosen frac- 
tion is relatively small, the cost of an ad- 
justment based upon this plan may also 
get out of hand. 
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Fig. 3. Plan Ill makes possible 
continual adjustments but is not 
entirely satisfactory. 


Comparison of the graphs already given 
shows that the slope of the adjustment 
curve illustrates the effects of the adjust- 
ment at various points along the cost-of- 
living scale. The curve in Plan I.is a 
straight line with constant slope, showing 
continued point-for-point adjustment. That 
in Plan II shows an abrupt change to zero 
slope, indicating no further adjustment be- 
yond the point where the slope changes. 

From the point of view of the employee 
the steeper the slope throughout all por- 
tions of the curve, the better the adjust- 
ment. From the point of view dictated by 
budgetary limitations a decrease in slope 
as the index increases is necessary and 
desirable. 


21 


It was assumed that the cost-of-living 
index, even under relatively normal condi- 
tions, would never remain absolutely fixed 
and that over long periods of time there 
would be a relatively larger number of 
periods of mild inflation than of serious 
inflation. It was further assumed that the 
cost of relatively small variations from 
the normal figure might well be absorbed 
by the employee, that beyond a certain 
point the employee should have the bene- 
fit of a steep slope to the adjustment curve 
for a distance great enough to cover the 
effect of inflation of moderate intensity, 
and that a steadily increasing rate of de- 
crease to the slope should soon be intro- 
duced to keep the adjustment from ex- 
ceeding budgetary limitations lest the plan 
break down and become unworkable. 
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Fig. 4. Plan IV provides for grad- 
val adjustment of increases. 


' 
COST 


On the basis of these assumptions, Plans 
IV and V were devised. Plan IV assumes 
that the increase in cost of living above 
an index figure of 100 can be divided into 
blocks of appropriate size and that for 
each block a percentage increase in salary 
can be determined by multiplying the 
number of points of increase within that 
block by a fractional factor which will be 
smaller with each succeeding block. This 
plan provides an increase schedule which 
gradually tapers off as the cost of living 
continues to increase. 

The graph for Plan IV is based upon 
the following schedule of increase factors: 








- 

$3 

#38 

oh Ss 

+ i% e:S 

Cost of Living Index as S 3" 

ss 3 Se 

25 my =O 
Above 100 up to 104 4 1 4 
Above 104 up to 112 8 WA 8 
Above 112 up to 124 12 1/3 12 
Above 124 up to 140 16 Y 16 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 


Under this plan, when the cost-of-living 
index is 104, a 4 per cent adjustment 
would be made. But if the cost-of-living 
index is 114, the adjustment would be 
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8.67 per cent. This would be calculated 


as follows: 
104 — 100 = 4 fei = 
112 —104=8 8 xX Saag 
114—112 =2 2X 1/3=. 


8.67 
Plan V is the same in principle as Plan 
IV. The only difference is the delay in be- 
ginning the adjustment until the index has 
reached an arbitrary point above 100. This 
delay is achieved by using zero as a multi- 
plying factor for the first block. The intro- 
duction of a “waiting period” into the 
scale reduces the sensitivity of the adjust- 
ment to minor fluctuations of the index in 

a relatively close-to-normal situation. 
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Fig. 5. Plan V was found best for 
making Barrington adjustments. 


The tapering-off feature of Plans IV and 
V seems to make them much more desir- 
able. It is less likely that the total cost 
will get out of hand, and if a ceiling for 
budgetary purposes is set for each fiscal 
year, any increase in this ceiling for subse- 
quent fiscal years can be more easily made 
without unduly increasing the total cost. 
Furthermore, the decreasing additional ad- 
justment for continued increases in the 
cost-of-living scale would be anti-inflation- 
ary. If it could be applied to all salaries 
and wages in the national economy it might 
serve to counteract the increased cost of 
living without contributing to further in- 
flation. 

In all the thinking that was done upon 
this work there was borne in mind the 
hopeful possibility that the efforts to con- 
trol inflation might be at least moderately 
successful and that the attempts to roll 
back the cost of living might even bring 
the adjustment costs downward during the 
ensuing fiscal year. It was also borne in 
mind that it is entirely probable that there 
will be a period of deflation not too far 
ahead in the future. If in such case the 
cost of living decreases toward 100, the 
decrease in the adjustment under either 
Plans IV or V will begin slowly and will 
not match the decrease in cost of living 
point for point until the index has ap- 
proached relatively close to a normal fig- 
ure. There are many psychological advan- 
tages in this, particularly as concerns the 
morale of the worker. What he loses by 
the inability of any plan to match the in- 
crease in cost of living point for point on 
the upswing he gains as the cost of living 
decreases when deflation begins. 

Plan V was chosen as presenting the best 
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mechanism for making a basic adjustment 
to Barrington school salaries. For budg- 
etary purposes, a ceiling of 125 for the 
next fiscal year was placed upon the cost- 
of-living index above which no adjustment 
would be given. The adjustment percentage 
corresponding to a cost-of-living index of 
125 is 11 per cent. 

It was felt that it would be advisable to 
modify the adjustments at the extremes of 
the salary schedule range. A simple device 
designed for this purpose was to consider 
all salaries below $1,600 as $1,600 and all 
salaries above $3,000 as $3,000 for the pur- 
pose of calculating the adjustment. 

In addition to the basic mechanism for 
matching the point rise of the cost-of-liv- 
ing index by percentage increases, a fur- 
ther adjustment was introduced to account 
for the variation in the effective value of 
the income dollar as applied to the cost 
of living in terms of the number of de- 
pendents. This adjustment theoretically 
would have as many phases as the great- 
est possible number of dependents of any 
employee. However, an arbitrary simpli- 
fication was introduced by assuming that 
there would be only three classes of em- 
ployees. The first class, labeled Class A, 
would include the worker with no de- 
pendents. In this class would be found the 
single man or woman teacher without de- 
pendents and the married woman teacher 
whose husband supported the family and 
claimed part or all of the exemption for 
dependents. 

The second class, or Class B, would in- 
clude those with one dependent. In this 
class would be placed the married man 
without children and other individuals 
who have one dependent. In the third 
class, or Class C, would be all others, that 
is, those with more than one dependent. It 
is to be admitted that this classification 
is not as sensitive to the burden of sup- 
porting large families on the devaluated 
dollar as might be desired, but it is at 
least a step in a direction which seems 
to be proper. 

Fortunately it was possible to use the 
definition of dependency as stated by the 
employee himself on the withholding ex- 
emption certificates filed by the employee 
for government income tax purposes. This 
made it unnecessary for the school depart- 
ment to be placed in a situation where it 
would be necessary to define the depend- 
ents of any employee. 

In order to include this last adjustment 
in the complete mechanism of the adjust- 
ment plan, the Class B employee was 
chosen as the individual who would receive 
the basic adjustment resulting from the di- 
rect application of the percentage figure 
originally calculated. Each Class A em- 
ployee would receive three fourths of this 
adjustment and each Class C employee 
would receive five fourths of the adjust- 
ment. 

The monthly cost-of-living index, based 
upon the 1935-39 average issued by the 
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Fig. 6. Plan VI shows variations 
in adjustment for three classes of 
teachers. 


Massachusetts Department of Labor and 
Industries, was chosen as the figure of ref- 
erence. This was done upon the advice of 
the Rhode Island Department of Labor 
which does not issue a figure of its own, 
having determined upon investigation that 
the cost of living in Rhode Island follows 
that in Massachusetts very closely. 

At the regular meeting of the Barring- 
ton School Committee on June 9, 1943, 
upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent, the following motions were made 
and unanimously adopted: 


Voted to adopt, to go into effect November 1, 
1943 as a permanent supplement to all school 
salary schedules, and affecting all school em- 
ployees, a salary adjustment based upon the 
cost-of-living index issued monthly by the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Labor and Industries, 
said cost-of-living index having its normal figure 
of 100 equal to the average over the period of 
years 1935-39. This cost-of-living adjustment is 
to include the following features: 

1. Employees will be divided into three classes 
in accordance with their dependency status in re- 
lation to the Federal Income Tax. This depend- 
ency status will be that signified by the employee 
upon the Employee’s Withholding Exemption 
Certificate filed by the employee. Class A will 
consist of individuals with no dependents, This 
class will contain married individuals not claim- 
ing full exemption for dependent spouse. Class 
B will consist of individuals with one dependent. 
This class will contain married individuals claim- 
ing full exemption for dependent spouse. Class 
C will contain individuals with more than one 
dependent. This class will include married indi- 
viduals claiming full exemption for dependent 
spouse and having one or more other dependents. 

2. The adjustment percentage for Class B will 
be determined from the monthly cost-of-living 
index in the following manner: 

a) There will be no adjustment for any cost- 
of-living index up to and including 104. 

b) When the cost-of-living index is greater 
than 104 but not greater than 108, the Class B 
adjustment percentage will be equal to the excess 
of the cost-of-living index over 104. 

c) When the cost-of-living index is greater 
than 108 but not greater than 116, the Class B 
adjustment percentage will be equal to 4 per 
cent plus one half the excess of the index over 
108. 

d) When the cost-of-living index exceeds 116 
but does not exceed 128, the Class B adjustment 
percentage will be 8 per cent plus one third of 
the excess of the cost-of-living index over 116. 

e) When the cost-of-living index exceeds 128 
but does not exceed 144, the Class B adjustment 
percentage will be 12 per cent plus one fourth 
of the excess of the cost-of-living index over 128. 

f) Any further increase in the cost-of-living 
index above 144 will be divided into blocks, each 
successive block being 4 points larger than the 
preceding block, and the Class’ B adjustment per- 
centage will be determined by taking a unit 
fraction of each block in addition to the adjust- 
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ment percentage previously accumulated. This 
fraction will diminish with each succeeding de- 
nominator being one greater than the preceding. 
Thus for the block of 20 points including cost- 
of-living indices greater than 144 but not greater 
than 164, the fraction will be one fifth. The next 
block will have 24 points, and the corresponding 
fractional multiplier will be one sixth. These 
blocks and fractional factors are summarized in 
the following table: 

g) The Class A adjustment percentage will be 
three fourths of the Class B percentage for the 
corresponding months. The Class C adjustment 
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The plan is basically elastic. The fea- 
tures enumerated above do not depend on 
the particular figures chosen for defining 
the curvature of the adjustment line.” 
The waiting period may be made larger 
or smaller and the slope may be made to 
decrease more slowly or more rapidly, as 
desired, by adjusting the constants in the 
equation. 

Among the benefits to be expected from 





Index Points 


Total Class B Adj. 
at End of 


by Blocks Cae Factor Block in Per Cents 
First 4 above 100 100 through 104 0 0 
Next 4 Above 104 through 108 1 4 
Next 8 Above 108 through 116 V, S 
Next 12 Above 116 through 128 1/3 12 
Next 16 Above 128 through 144 4 16 
Next 20 Above 144 through 164 1/5 20 
Next 24 Above 164 through 188 1/6 24 
etc. etc. etc. etc. 


percentage will be five fourths of the Class B 
percentage for the corresponding months. 

h) In the application of these percentages all 
salaries below $1,600 will be considered as $1,600 
and all salaries above $3,000 will be considered 
as $3,000. 

i) For budgeting purposes the School Commit- 
tee will adopt a ceiling figure for the cost-of-liv- 
ing index for each fiscal year. If the cost-of-living 
index during such year exceeds the ceiling figure, 
it will be considered during the period of such 
excess as equal to the ceiling figure in all cal- 
culations and payments. 

3. A payment will be made monthly on or 
about the 15th of the month equal: to one- 
twelfth of the figure obtained by applying the 
proper adjustment percentage to the annual sal- 
ary of the individual adjusted as indicated in par- 
agraph 2(h). 

Voted that the ceiling figure for the cost-of- 
living index for the salary adjustments to school 
employees for the fiscal year 1943-44 be taken 
as 125. 

The fiscal year in Barrington begins No- 
vember first. The action of the school 
committee means that the cost of the ad- 
justment at the ceiling figure will be in- 
cluded in the school budget presented to 
the town meeting in November for 
approval. 

The Barrington plan has four main fea- 
tures which, taken in combination, make 
it unique. They are: 

1. The diminishing slope of the adjust- 
ment curve as the cost-of-living index in- 
creases. 

2. The mechanism for differentiating the 
adjustment in response to variation of cost 
of living according to dependency load. 

3. The modification of adjustment at 
the extremes of the salary range. 

4. The waiting period of no adjustments 
when cost-of-living index is only slightly 
in excess of 100. 


"The equation for the adjustment curve in the Bar- 
rington plan is 


x 4 x—8 x—16 x—28 
ye e+ +, 2,-,2,2, 
1 2 6 12 
x—2 (n?—n+2) 
n (n—1) 
where y = Class B adjustment percentage, x = excess 
of cost-of-living index over 100, and n = number of 


term in the formula, with the restriction that the last 
term is the one which gives the least positive value 
for the numerator of the fraction, and the denominator 
of the first term being 1 by exception. 





the adoption of this plan of cost-of-living 
adjustment, the following are worthy of 
special note: 

1. It does not destroy the continuity and 
stability of policy and practice in regard 
to the salary schedules currently in effect. 
Rather it serves to give these schedules 
sufficient elasticity to make recurrent re- 
vision less necessary. 

2. It provides a needed adjustment 
without contributing directly to the infla- 
tion spiral. Rather the initial waiting pe- 
riod and the tapering-off feature are anti- 
inflationary. 

3. Its sensitivity to dependency burden 
will serve to make the situation more toler- 
able for married men with families at a 
time when this group is under the greatest 
pressure to leave the employ of school 
departments. 

The operation of the plan promises to 
be relatively simple. The cost-of-living 
index is available monthly and an adjust- 
ment will be made on each month’s salary 
on the basis of the index figure last re- 
leased. The adjustment percentages can be 
calculated in a matter of minutes. With 
each employee’s dependency classification 
known, one multiplication is fecessary for 
each person on the pay roll. 

In view of the current ferment through- 
out the land relating to the lag of wages 
behind prices, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the principles of this plan 
could be adopted by industrial and com- 





Fig. 7. Positive and negative 
adjustment curves. 













































































































Maurice J. Thomas 
Superintendent of Schools 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Dr. Thomas, who recently assumed his duties as super- 
intendent of schools at Rochester, Minn., was born in 
New York, and in early childhood became a resident of 
the state of Washington. He received his professional edu- 
cation in Washington schools, receiving his A.B. degree 
from the University of Washington in 1925. The follow- 
ing year he was granted the A.M. degree by Columbia 
University, and this past year, 1943, he received the 
doctor’s degree from the same institution. 

Following his graduation from Columbia in 1926, he 
taught at Preston, Wash., from 1926 te 1930. He was 
superintendent of schools at Issaquah, Wash., for five 
years. In 1935 he was appointed assistant superintendent 
of schools for King County, Wash., the county having 
Seattle as its chief city. Later he served as superin- 
tendent at Bothell, Wash., a suburban community on 
Lake Washington for five years. 

In 1942 he returned to Columbia University to com- 
plete his work for the degree of doctor of education. He 
was appointed Research Assistant by Columbia and 
worked under Dr. Paul R. Mort. He participated in the 
New York State Conference Board Survey of New York 
state schools, and in the work of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

He was connected with Planning Commission work in 
King County, Wash., and active in legislative matters. Dr. 
Thomas has written several pamphlets and numerous 
professional articles. 





mercial organizations as a means of mak- 
ing adjustments without contributing to 
further inflation. 

It is further worth noting that the same 
mechanism is adaptable in the reverse di- 
rection in a period of deflation wherein 
the cost-of-living index falls considerably 
below 100. In such an enlarged program 
it would probably be desirable to increase 
the waiting period on the downward scale 
as an antidepression measure. The ac- 
companying graph is suggestive of the way 
such a plan might work. 

It is interesting speculation to consider 
the possibility that some such plan as this, 
based upon further study for the deter- 
mination of proper normal wage scales and 
adopted by all governmental agencies and 
such large corporations as could be per- 
suaded of its value, would serve to stabilize 
the national price and wage situation over 
long periods of time and to contribute to 
the smoothing out of the more violent fluc- 
tuations of the business cycle. 





Industrial Arts and the War Effort 


The Scale Model Aircraft Project of the 
Navy and the United States Office of Edu- 
cation provided the first major national 
project for industrial arts, and already has 
produced eight hundred thousand accept- 
able scale model aircraft for the various 
war services. The program envisioned the 
generation of air-mindedness in millions of 
boys and girls, and the developing of hand 
and matching skills which could be used 
for the war effort. 

The state superintendent of schools of 
New Jersey says that he knows of nothing 
to date that has motivated and clarified 
industrial arts as the building of scale 
model aircraft in such great numbers. Since 
the project started newspapers, magazines, 
and books have devoted considerable space 
to discussion of the work, and teachers 
and others have spent many weeks in 
working out systems for producing model 
aircraft to definite scale, and to recognize 
standards of workmanship. 

Those who participated in preparing the 
initial plans thought of a program limited 
to a few months’ duration and coming to 
a conclusion because of the usual indus- 
trial-arts fatigue of the participants. 
However, no one seems to have been dis- 
appointed when the work was continued 
over a second and third semester with the 
further addition of plans for other types 
of airplanes. 


Other Industrial-Arts War Projects 


Some other industrial-arts projects have 
proved of considerable assistance during 
the war period, as, for instance, the mak- 
ing of games for the services by the Chi- 
cago board of education, promoted by the 
director of industrial arts. Large numbers 
of stretchers have been built for the Red 
Cross by industrial-arts students in local- 
ities throughout the United States. 

But the question comes up, why cannot 
industrial-arts facilities be more generally 
used to further the war effort? Personally, 
I believe that the extensive industrial-arts 
facilities of our school systems throughout 
the United States, and especially the gen- 
eral shops, could and should be brought 
into active play both in the constructing 
of products to be used in the war effort 
and in training of boys and girls to partic- 
ipate in war activities. 


Objectives Not Necessarily Considered 


It is strange perhaps, that even in this 
latter day confusion exists as to the objec- 


1Director of Training, Higgins Aircraft, Inc., New 
Orleans, La.; formerly Specialist in Trade and Industrial 
Education, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Robert W. Hambrook’ 


tives of industrial arts. Perhaps the ex- 
pressed objectives of those in authority, 
who determine objectives, are modified 
sometimes considerably by teachers em- 
ployed in industrial-arts work. The car- 
penter, the cabinetmaker, the machinist, 
or the electrician employed to conduct 
industrial-arts courses may allow his trade 
training and experience background to de- 
termine the nature and purpose of his work 
even in spite of the definite objectives pre- 
scribed by the state, county, or city board 
of education. Such a teacher, without 
actually being conscious of it, may be more 
concerned with trade standards and the 
teaching of an occupation than in the ap- 
preciation intended to be developed 
through knowledge and skill of the indus- 
trial-arts type. On the other hand, the 
industrial-arts instructor who comes 
through teacher-training institutions and 
whose skills and knowledge may be de- 
pendent altogether, or nearly so, on a 
teacher-training program, may not approxi- 
mate in any reasonable measure standards 
of a trade. 


Elementary Pre-Employment Assets 


Nevertheless, regardless of generally 
recognized objectives and those followed 
by teachers who may not pay too much 
attention to those of the authorities, the 
large amount of excellent industrial-arts 
facilities scattered throughout the United 
States, could, and should, under the in- 
structors, be utilized to a much greater 
extent in furthering the war efforts. Liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of boys and 
girls leave high schools each year without 
any definite employment assets. This ought 
not to be so, and need not be the case if 
the excellent industrial-arts equipment 
throughout the United States were used 
for at least a few months previous to school 
closing each year in providing the mini- 
mum of background for employment in 
certain types of industries. A few years ago 
an industrial education conference in 
Minneapolis gave attention to the problem 
of utilizing certain facilities in industrial 
arts for providing the basis for preliminary 
assets for employment in manufacturing 
areas. I do not remember the details of an 
outline of procedure but suggestions follow 
somewhat the sequence outlined below: 

1. Making contact with proper officials 
in local plants. Contact with personnel 
offices would nearly always reveal the need 
of certain training assets to make it easy 
for boys and girls to secure immediate 
employment upon leaving school. Manu- 
facturers are ordinarily glad to cooperate 
in the formulating of any plans which 
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would help young men and women in 
securing jobs. 

2. Sizing up the school plant by repre- 
sentatives of the industries. The principal 
of the school, the supervisor of the shops, 
and the industrial-arts instructors can 
show the shop facilities to representatives 
of the plants, who may never have seen 
them before, or who may have forgotten 
them since leaving school. 

3. Conferring on possibilities of using 
industrial-arts shops for elementary train- 
ing. A conference of school and plant 
representatives would likely result in sug- 
gestions as to what elementary assets can 
be developed by industrial-arts facilities; 
aS a consequence, arrangements can be 
made to make definite plans through con- 
ferences of representatives of the school 
and the industries. 

4. Determining desirable training for the 
war and the proximate peace period. In 
the Minneapolis conference there was 
stressed the use to which even the limited 
facilities of industrial-arts shops might be 
put for boys ahd girls who later would un- 
doubtedly apply for employment in a local 
industry. Outlines of possible procedure 
were made on the basis of a possible con- 
ference between foremen in an electrical 
manufacturing plant and _ industrial-arts 
teachers. It was suggested that the indus- 
tries might like young men and women 
applying for jobs to have some of the fol- 
lowing: 

TO DO: 

a) How to sharpen a screw driver 

b) How to use a screw driver 

c) How to saw metal 

d) How to file 

e) How to drill with an electric drill 

f) How to sharpen a twist drill 

g) How to use a bench drill press 

h) How to use a hammer 

i) How to use a hack saw 

j) How to lay out simple work 

k) How to tap 

1) How to assemble small parts 

m) How to read blueprints 

n) How to ream 

TO KNOW: 

a) Screw sizes and shapes 

b) Metals and other materials 

c) Rivet sizes and shapes 

d) Bolts and nuts 

e) Industrial organization 

f) Production methods 

g) Employment procedure 

h) Labor standards 

i) Tap sizes 

j) Simple electrical terms 

This list is merely suggested and could 
be added to extensively. Young people who 
normally would enter blind alley jobs could 
be encouraged through simple preliminary 
training to begin an apprenticeship in a 
recognized trade. 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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How Accurate Is Your Budget? 
W. H. Church’ 


The effectiveness of the financial admin- 
istration of a school system bears much 
relationship to the skill and accuracy of 
financial forecasting as is exhibited in the 
annual budget of the school district and 
its corresponding financial activities. One 
not uncommon measure of efficiency of the 
administration is the accuracy with which 
estimates of revenue to be received and 
expenditures to be made are calculated. 
If the predictions of receipts are too high, 
either expenditures must be curtailed in 
some division of the budget or money must 
be borrowed to cover the shortage. If 
estimates are too low, extra money will 
be available. The latter condition, within 
reasonable limits, is preferable to the 
former. In determining expenditures, it is 
essential to build a detailed budget, in 
order that the individual responsible for 
the administering of expenditures may 
know exactly for what purpose the money 
is to be spent. While the fiscal officer 
cannot control the income, he can largely 
control the expenditures; and it is his duty, 
so far as possible, to keep the expenditures 
within the appropriations. 

In view of the importance of budget 
making, it is recognized that there are 
factors affecting accuracy of prediction 
over which the fiscal officer has no con- 
trol. For example, the instability of the 
board of education, the inefficiency of the 
tax collector, the difficulties of predicting 
future economic conditions, the uncertain- 
ties surrounding the legislature in tax mat- 
ters, and the various pressures that come 
at budget-making time present difficulties 
to the fiscal officer in making predictions 
for an oncoming fiscal period. 

The writer is aware of the fact that in 
not a few school districts the fiscal officer 
has nominal power but actually exercises 
no real authority on budgetary matters. 
In some school districts superintendents 
are labeled fiscal officers; but in the exe- 
cution of the budget, the board makes ex- 
penditures at will, irrespective of the rec- 
ommendations of these officers. Where the 
fiscal officer is habitually overruled and 
overridden by the board of education in 
the execution of budgetary expenditures, 
extreme departures from the _ original 
budget estimates are not unlikely to result. 
Occasionally, the budget is purely a per- 
functory document, and expenditures are 
characteristically made with no regard for 
the budgetary appropriations. 


Reasons for Unreliability 


_ The factors which require consideration 
in a budget are of such various types that 


Superintendent of Schools, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


some degree of unreliability enters into 
the building of the budget. The reasons 
for variations in estimating receipts and 
expenditures are of two types: those over 
which the fiscal officer should exercise 
control and those over which he has no 
control. 

Controllable reasons may be classified 
as follows: (a) negligence, (6) deliberate 
“padding,” (c) no effort to collect taxes, 
(d) funding of current expenditures, (e) 
in part, nonanticipated activities, (f) fail- 
ure to estimate pledged delinquent taxes, 
(g) clerical errors, (4) nonestimation of 
capital outlay expenditures, and (7) ap- 
propriation of the same amounts year after 
year. 

Noncontrollable reasons may be as fol- 
lows: (a) delayed payments of state ap- 
propriation, (5) special appropriation 
from the state, (c) payment of bills of the 
previous year, (d) poor economic condi- 
tions, (e) decreased assessments after 
budget adoption, and (f) reversed decisions 
on the part of the board of education. 

Another reason for inaccuracy in budg- 
etary prediction may be the result of the 
type of budget used. Some school districts 
build the “popularized” budget. In this 
type, little attention is given to the tech- 
nical phases. With the budgeteer’s atten- 
tion centered on what might be termed 
“educational aphorisms,” a detailed anal- 
ysis, necessary for fairly accurate estimat- 
ing, is neglected. 


How Increase Accuracy of Estimates? 


Uncontrollable factors, by their very 
nature, are beyond the power of the budg- 
eteer to change. It is the controllable ele- 
ments that can and should be rectified, 
within the limitations of each community. 
Negligence, as a reason for inaccurate esti- 
mating, may be the result of insufficient 
information. The budgeteer may not under- 
stand, in its entirety, the educational pro- 
gram which is the basis of estimating re- 
ceipts and expenditures. He cannot make 
accurate estimates without a well-planned 
program — educational, spending, and fi- 
nancing. No doubt, in many of the smaller 
school districts, where extreme inaccuracies 
occur, the fiscal officer is lacking in train- 
ing and experience. Thus, much of the 
existing negligence may be eliminated by 
requiring specific qualifications for the 
position of fiscal officer. It would seem ex- 
pedient that state departments of educa- 
tion set up specific qualifications for fiscal 
officers, whether they be school superin- 
tendents or nonprofessional board mem- 
bers, some of which might be professional 
courses in educational administration, 
school law, finance, accounting, business 
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administration, administrative research, 
and building construction, maintenance, 
and operation, as well as an innate business 
sense, a background of valuable business 
experience or one related to it, an inclina- 
tion toward keeping accurate and orderly 
accounts, and a general all-round purview 
of his own program. 

The “padding” of the budget is not 
wholesome business. Webster defines “pad- 
ding” as follows: “To fill out or expand 
with needless matter or with fraudulent 
entries — to pad an expense account.” Re- 
gardless of the motive that prompts such 
a procedure, it is a practice that eventually 
leads to mistrust. Whoever builds the 
budget, whether he be a professional exec- 
utive officer or a board official, should do 
so on the basis of actual needs. An accurate 
audit, with timely suggestions from an 
able auditor, would help to remedy a situa- 
tion such as “padding.” 

Too frequently tax collectors make no 
effort to collect taxes. They receive taxes 
from the taxpayer who pays willingly and 
neglect to go out and collect from the tax- 
payer who has not paid. When building 
the budget, the budgeteer does not analyze 
the tax collector’s ability to collect taxes, 
but he does analyze the taxpayer’s ability 
to pay. Where the tax collector is negli- 
gent and the board does not require him 
to exert himself, tax collections may not 
meet the estimates of the budgeteer. Some 
type of reform, in the direction of sincere 
and just enforcement of tax collection 
laws, is needed to effect greater efficiency 
in the collection of school taxes. 

The practice of securing annual tem- 
porary loans should be discouraged, Fi- 
nancial difficulty is the ultimate result of 
such a procedure, as eventually the ac- 
cumulation of current debts results in 
funding. In general, where obtaining such 
loans is annual procedure, either the 
millage should be raised or the cost of the 
school program reduced. 

As far as possible, activities involving 
expenditures should be determined before 
the adoption of the budget. General con- 
trol, auxiliary agencies and co-ordinate 
activities, fixed charges, debt service, 
teachers’ and janitors’ salaries under ex- 
pense of instruction and operation of 
plant, respectively, are fairly definite, as 
these are matters of contract for the most 
part. Any change that might come about 
in any of these divisions of the budget can 
be rather accurately foretold. 

Proper businesslike procedures should 
be employed by the fiscal officer that he 
might be proficient in estimating expendi- 
tures in the various divisions of the budget. 
The budget for maintenance and improve- 
ments should result from a detailed in- 
spection and a determination in advance 
of all work to be performed during the 
coming fiscal period, with proper allowance 
for unforeseen contingencies. Prices or, 
preferably, bids should be received for all 
supplies, regardless of classification, before 
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the budget is adopted. If these procedures 
are followed and reliable data from the 
accounting system are used, fairly accu- 
rate estimates should result. 

The failure to estimate pledged delin- 
quent taxes is simply a matter of negli- 
gence or lack of understanding on the 
part of the fiscal officer. It must be as- 
sumed that the widespread incapacity in 
fiscal affairs is not limited strictly to budg- 
etary matters but is a condition that per- 
vades all business affairs. For this there 
is no simple cure. 

The excluding of capital outlay expendi- 
tures from budgetary estimates should not 
be practiced. Such procedure does not 
present a true picture of the financial situa- 
tion and may lead to the undermining of 
public confidence. No item should know- 
ingly be excluded from budgetary esti- 
mates. 


Prediction Index 


A practical aid for more closely approxi- 
mating the income and outlay in a given 
situation is a prediction index. This device 
utilizes the experience of previous years 
in comparing actual as against estimated 
receipts and actual as against estimated 
outlays. A prediction index may be ex- 
pressed in the following: 


Prediction Index 


In Estimating Receipts = 
In Estimating Expenditures = 


The accuracy of prediction of receipts 
in the various divisions of the budget may 
be found by dividing the amounts received 
by the amounts predicted. For example, a 
prediction index of 96 per cent means that 
the prediction in receipts is 4 per cent over- 
estimated; 108 per cent means that the 
prediction in receipts is 8 per cent under- 
estimated; and if the quotient obtained 


adopt standards, and the method is neces- 
sarily empirical. With supporting data 
from the records of the past five or more 
years, the budgeteer can determine a local 
prediction index in the several divisions 
of the budget. With this as a standard, 
the budgeteer will make more reliable esti- 
mates. 

In a study conducted by the writer, 
replies were received from 24 specialists 
in public and school finance and from 35 
superintendents of third class school dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, in which they were 
asked to give the maximum allowable 
error in estimating receipts and expendi- 
tures in the various divisions of the budget. 
A composite from these replies is as fol- 
lows: 


ALLOWABLE ERROR IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 





Receipts 
Per Cent 
he” SR eee ee 2.75 
PI MU shige ts ccaebasces cee 3.75 
i iad i cedee oes ve 75 
ere 1.0 
ESA area er res tres eee 3.5 
i eh biathitaehs i) ors s seve koe es 1.0 
EE BE Civ ksecccecsd cesses 2.5 
SE ers eee ee 0.5 
Re EE OD i. os odo one oleve's 3.0 
I ds go va Us di wh bo oe eres 's 4.0 
EE, ia bin Gide 63.58 ve-esee ae oa 3.0 
PREDICTION INDEX 
Ratio 
Amount of Actual Receipts 
Amount of Estimated Receipts 
Amount _of Actual Expenditures __ 
Amount of Estimated Expenditures 
Expenditures 
Per Cent 
i SED 5640 saes een te edcvene 2.0 
Inetructional Service ......cccccccece 2.0 
Auxiliary Agencies and Coordinate 
EE ee 
ES Pee 3.0 
Beameeemenes GC Piamt .........0006 4.0 
CE Ee 
ee ee 
I ee 2.0 
OME TBOTER so ce cc isccicccccs 2.5 


by dividing the actual amount received by 
the amount estimated is 100 per cent — an 
exceedingly rare occurrence — the accu- 
racy of prediction is perfect. The same 
procedure applies to the divisions of the 
budget under expenditures. 

A quotient of infinity is obtained when 
the divisor is zero, that is to say, when 
money has been received or expended but 
no estimate has been made. Contrariwise, 
a quotient of zero is obtained when the 
dividend is zero, that is, when no money 
has been received or expended but an 
estimate has been made. 


Maximum Allowable Error in Budgetary 
Predictions 


So far as the writer can find, no one 
has scientifically determined the limits 
within which the variation in estimates 
should fall in the several divisions of the 
budget. It appears desirable, however, to 





The building of a reliable budget con- 
stitutes one of the most important func- 
tions of the school executive. Without a 
doubt the superinténdent of schools, who 
is the fiscal officer in the average size 
school district, can best beget the confi- 
dence of the board of education and the 
public through the successful administra- 
tion of the fiscal affairs of the school dis- 
trict. Once this confidence is gained, it is 
not an easy task for an unstable board to 
upset the fiscal affairs of a school district, 
since it would understand that an informed 
and sympathetic public would rally to the 
support of the reliable fiscal officer. The 
fiscal officer should make the budget a 
restrictive and controlling instrument, and 
not make expenditures at all, irrespective 
of budgetary appropriations. By so doing, 
he will be able to maintain the support 
and confidence of the board and the public. 
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SCHOOLMEN MAKE POOR 
BOARD MEMBERS 


It is an interesting fact that, generally 
speaking, former educators make poor 
school-board members. The argument 
against the professional schoolman as 
board member is well put in a letter from 
two New York citizens, W. B. Nichols and 
Mrs. S. A. Lewisohn, defining the attitude 
of the Public Education Association to 
Mayor LaGuardia. The letter read: 

“Members of the board of education 
generally should be laymen, not those who 
are, or who have been, professional edu- 
cators. In our democratic society, laymen 
should determine educational policies, and 
administrative functions should be _per- 
formed by professional executives. In our 
opinion, that is why school boards exist 
—Jin order that people, represented by 
lay members on the boards of education, 
may determine educational purpose and 
policy. Career appointments in a school 
system should lead to the board of super- 
intendents, composed of administrative of- 
ficers, not to the board of education whose 
function is legislative rather than executive. 

“More than a century of experience has 
demonstrated that laymen in_ practice 
make the best board members. Professional 
educators appointed to boards of education 
too often carry into their office special in- 
terests, fixed ideas, or personal ties, which 
interfere with disinterested service. There 
may be exceptions to this statement, but 
the fact that they are exceptions merely 
proves the rule. 

“Members of the board of education 
should be equipped, also, to consider edu- 
cational policies from a broad point of 
view, unhampered by narrow partisan, 
political, or special interests. The selection 
should be made regardless of race, creed, 
or color. However, we believe it is unwise 
to appoint a board member to represent 
a particular group, a particular party, or a 
particular public official. School-board 
members fail in their duty to the public 
when they represent anything less than all 
the children and the welfare of the whole 
community.” 


OO 


REHABILITATION TRAINING 


The Federal Security Administrator has an- 
nounced the appointment of a national rehabili- 
tation advisory council, made up of 20 outstand- 
ing leaders in training for ‘the handicapped. The 
Council includes representatives of various fields. 
and includes such well-known persons as Dr. 
George D. Stoddard, of Albany, N. Y., Miss 
Marjorie Taylor, Milwaukee, Wis., and Miss 
Betty Wright, Washington, D. C. 


UNDERTAKE POSTWAR SURVEY 


San Jose, Calif. A postwar study of the com- 
munity has been begun by a self-survey com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Mel Scott, a financial 
expert. The study will embrace recreation, social 
service, health, city government, transportation, 
labor, housing, and education. A group of 35 
teachers, working under the direction of Mr. 
Ralph R. Fields, will have charge of the schools” 
part of the survey. 
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; The west elevation of the Austin Senior and Junior High School, El Paso, Texas. Mr. E. W. Carroll, supervising 
= architect for the board of education; Messrs. Frazer & Benner & Percy McGhee, associate architects. 
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In the year 1929 the first unit of the 
Austin High School, El Paso, was completed 
and occupied. Designed to accommodate about 
900 students on a rather broad four-year high 
school setup, the school originally included 
approximately 30 academic classrooms, a gym- 
nasium, various shops, science and home- 
economics laboratories, a cafeteria, a library, 
study halls, teachers’ conference rooms — in 
a word, a carefully adjusted group of rooms 
suited to meet the needs of a broad pro- 
gram of children in grades 9 to 12. The 
opening registration brought into the school 
more than 1200 students so that from the 
very beginning the building was completely 
‘e com- occupied, and the school day had to be length- 
, com- ened slightly in order to completely accom- 
inancial modate all the classes. The earliest investment 
ae in the plant, including the site, the building 

of 35 proper, and the landscaping, amounted to ap- 
of Mr. proximately $310,000. 
schools’ The building originally had been planned 


Portion of the west elevation looking toward the new Junior 
‘Architect of the board of education, El Paso, Tex High School section. 
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The court yard of the Austin Senior and Junior High School, El Paso, Texas, 
affords ample space for parking. Beyond the areas shown are play fields. 
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LEGEND FOR ROOM NUMBERS — GROUND FLOOR 
ROTC Department 


Equipment and uniform storage, 50 

Senior lecture room and storage, 52 

Main lecture room, 54 

Private office of commandant, 56 

Sergeant’s office, 58 

General office area, with vault and rest room adjacent, 60 
Agriculture Department 

Lecture room, with library adjacent, 62 

General agriculture shop, private office for instructor, and 

storage rooms for tools and equipment, 64 
Electric Shop, 66 
Printing 
Print shop, 70 
Classroom, 68 
Library, 75 
Library workroom, 73 
Laundry, 76 
Junior High Crafts, 77 
Junior High Gym, 80 
Boys’ shower, 78 
Girls’ shower, 79 
Maintenance, 98, 99. 
for a larger enrollment, but the financial situa- 
tion of the school district did not permit of 
the building called for in alternate plans and 
alternate bids to be erected. Prompt steps, 
however, were taken for enlargement. It was 
not until 1935 that local funds, together with 
a grant-in-aid from the PWA, were sufficient 
to erect the stadium grandstand, with the 
various shop facilities on the first floor. This 
building, which enabled the school to trans- 
fer the shops from the main building and to 
use the released areas for academic class- 
rooms, cost approximately $75,000. The plant 
was still inadequate for the growing enroll- 
ment, particularly in general classroom space 
and in certain special teaching facilities. 

In 1940 and 1941, the Army moved in 
the El Paso metropolitan area and the perma- 
nent military base at Fort Bliss was ex- 
panded and re-expanded. The Fort is imme- 
diately adjacent to the section of the city 
served by the Austin High School, and there 
was an immediate overcrowding in both the 
elementary schools and the high school that 
challenged the ingenuity of the school admin- 
istration to provide classroom space, teachers, 
and instructional materials, and to adjust the 
daily programs for the increasing groups of 
children enrolled. 

Since the middle of the decade of the 30's, 
the El Paso schools were organized on the 
six-three-three plan, but facilities had never 
been available in the Austin district for a 
complete change from the eight-four type of 
organization. The necessity for greatly en- 
larged classroom space, due to the coming 
of the Army children, provided an ideal op- 
portunity to reorganize the schools by expand- 
ing the Austin High School into a complete 
junior-senior high school. By board action, 
it was agreed to build an addition to the 
Austin High School sufficiently large to re- 
lieve the crowded conditions in grades nine 
to twelve, and also to care for the seventh 
and eighth grades of five elementary schools 
in the Austin area, which would be moved 
into the new junior high school section of 
the Austin High School. 

The Federal Works Agency agreed to fur- 
nish the funds necessary for such an expan- 
sion as a War Public Works project. The 
plans which previously had been made for 
the extension of the school were completely 
revised to fit the new organization and the 
enlarged enrollment. In October, 1941, the 
drawing of new plans was begun, and shortly 
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The ROTC target range building at the El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas. This plain building is erected 
from native stone taken from the surrounding hills. The artificial lighting and the ventilation are fully 
adequate. Emergency toilets and storage rooms for firearms are provided. 


after January 1, 1942, bids were called for 
and a contract was let for the additions, for 
certain remodeling of the old structure, and 
for additions to the mechanical plant, all at 
a total contract cost of $385,000. 

The actual construction was begun April 

1942. The school authorities immediately 
experienced almost insurmountable difficulties 
in obtaining the necessary materials and 
labor. The building was, however, completed 
and accepted on June 21, 1943. 

In general design, the new portions follow 
the character of the original unit, which is a 
modified interpretation of Spanish Renais- 
sance, and is well justified in the early history 
and culture of the city. There is no surplus 





FIRST-FLOOR ROOMS 


Senior High School English 
English classrooms, 117, 114, 116, 118, 119, 121 
English teachers’ room, 115 
Senior High School Mathematics 
Mathematics classrooms, 110, 108, 106, 104, 109, 111, 113 
Mathematics teachers’ room, 112 
Custodian’s Office, 107 
Distributive Education, 105 
Diversified Occupation, 103 
Student Council, 102 

Student Activities, 101 

Languages 

Latin, 152 

Spanish, 153, 154, 158, 160 
Spanish teachers’ room, 162 
Journalism, 156, 157, 159 

P27 .A., 161 

Offices 

Mimeograph room, 163 

Storage, 1634 

Commercial Subjects 

Shorthand, 165 

Typewriting, 164, 168 
Bookkeeping, 167 

Business English, 169 

Business Office, 166, 168 

Junior High English, 171, 175, 177 
Junior High Reading, 170, 173 
Bookroom, 172 

Teachers’ Office, 174 

Visual Education, 176 

Junior High Arithmetic, 179, 181 
Study Hail, 180 

Junior High Art, 178 
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LEGEND FOR ROOM 
Science Department 


Radio room, 209 

Science office, 214 

General science, 212 

Biology, 210 

Chemistry, 208 

Physics, 206 

Health, 204, 202 

Art and Craft, 203, 2034 

Study Hall, 201 

History Department 

Office, 256 

Classrooms, 253, 254, 25 

Speech Department, 260 
omemaking Department 

Clothing, 259 

Foods, 263, 265 

Mechanical Drawing, 262 

Music, 264 


Junior High Geography, 
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Austin Senior and Junio 


of ornament and no ostentation anywhere; 
the building represents a friendly, straight- 
forward solution of the problem at hand. The 
structure, which is dignified, is compatible 
with the good architecture of the Southwest. 


Some Features of the Building 

In the ground floor of the addition, a most 
satisfactory ROTC headquarters has been 
established. The officers of the Texas district 
have informed the school authorities that it 
is the most complete setup for ROTC train- 
ing in the area. El Paso has important agri- 
cultural interests, and for that reason, an 
extensive agricultural department has been 
provided for on the ground level, including 
large shops, a classroom, a library, an office, 
and storage rooms. El Paso also has impor- 
tant industrial establishments for which pre- 
vocational and vocational courses are neces- 
sary and are provided in the junior and 
senior high schools. On the ground-floor level, 
the school includes shops for general in- 
dustrial arts and crafts, for electrical work, 
printing, and metalworking. 

The administrative offices of the senior high 
school are located near the east entrance, 
while those of the junior high school are 
adjoining the west entrance in the new addi- 
tion. The junior high school offices are sec- 
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Junior High Teachers, 266 
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Junior High History, 269, 271 
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r High School, El Paso, Texas. 


ondary and are under the general supervision 
of the principal, who directs both depart- 
ments. To achieve in the best way the objec- 
tives of the physical-education program, a 
junior high school gymnasium has been pro- 
vided for the smaller children. It is complete 
with separate showers and dressing facilities 
for boys and girls. The school authorities hold 
that in a plant of 3000-pupil capacity, two 
gymnasiums are necessary. Recognition is 
given to the fact that methods and activities 
are sufficiently general on the junior high 
school level to warrant the segregation of age 
groups as between junior and senior high 
schools. The best results could not be ob- 
tained by merely separating boys and girls. 
The first floor provides general classrooms, 
special offices for the counselors, study halls, 
two libraries, a constantly used visual-educa- 
tion assembly seating 300 students, a typing 
and bookkeeping department, with office and 
special minor instructional rooms. An admi- 
rable feature of this floor, as of the basement 
and second floors, is a series of convenient 
janitors’ rooms and adequate storage rooms. 
Particular interest attaches to the home- 
making department on the second floor, which 
combines a foods laboratory, a clothing lab- 
oratory, and for the younger children, a com- 
bination foods and clothing laboratory. Each 





Entrance detail of the Junior High wing, 
Austin Senior and Junior High School, 
El Paso, Texas. 


of these classrooms is completely equipped 
for student groups of 24. The foods rooms 
are arranged with complete unit kitchens, 
suited for four students each and equipped 
to duplicate typical home conditions. Located 
between the clothing laboratory and the food 
laboratory is a delightful and tastefully fur- 
nished apartment in which instructional proj- 
ects are regularly undertaken. 

Across the corridor from the homemaking 
department is a large public speaking class- 
room fitted with a miniature stage and hav- 
ing adjoining it a series of necessary dressing 
rooms. Close by these departments are the 
mechanical drawing and the music depart- 
ments. A portion of the roof deck on the 
southeast wing of the building has been treated 
for use as a roof garden where special activ- 
ities and outdoor recreation may be under- 
taken. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the city 
is proud of this school building which fur- 
nishes complete facilities for a broad junior 
and senior high school program. The more 





The corridors are straight and 
entirely without obstructions. 
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One homemaking laboratory for the younger girls 
has furniture and equipment for sewing at one end 
and unit kitchens at the other. 


or less open, rambling plan makes it possible 
to provide such separation of the junior and 
senior high school groups as is necessary 
for the best achievement at the several age 
levels. At the same time the building success- 
fully bridges the artificial gap which exists 
where the junior and senior schools are sepa- 
rated. The combination permits a consider- 
able reduction in the cost of administration 
and supervision and insures almost continu- 
ous use of laboratories, libraries, physical- 
education facilities, and shop, all without 
duplication. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


E. W. Carroll, Supervising Architect — 
Frazer & Benner and Percy McGhee, 
Associates. 

Robert E. McKee, General 


General Construction: The general con- 
struction of the building is of reinforced con- 
crete and brick, trimmed with terra cotta. 
The building has a first-class fireproof rating. 
The exterior walls are load bearing and the 
interior corridor walls are of concrete frame 
construction. Interior partitions are of hollow 
tile, plastered. 

Roofing: All roofs are built-up tar and 
gravel, with 20-year bond, except the mission 
tile roof over the south wing, which carries 
a 10 year guarantee. 

Acoustical Treatment: All classrooms, cor- 
ridors, and shops have acoustical treatment 
on the ceilings of % in. low density tile board, 
nailed to wood stripping. 

Windows and Doors; All windows are wood 
double hung sash. Exterior doors are of birch 
and kalamein, interior doors are of birch and 
white pine. 

Flooring: All corridor floors are covered 
with %4-in. asphalt tile. The classroom floors 
are of maple block, cemented to concrete 
floor slab. Baths and toilet rooms have floor 
and wainscots of ceramic tile. 


Contractor 
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The speech classroom is extremely simple but has been 
found fully adequate for a balanced program of dra- 
matics, debating, and extra-curricular group activities. 


Plumbing and Heating: All hot and cold 
water lines are of galvanized steel, exposed 
for maintenance because copper pipes were 
not available. The main heating system is 
vacuum steam, serving direct radiation and 
unit heaters. The gymnasium and boys’ and 
girls’ showers in the junior high school are 
heated by local gas-fired unit heaters, so that 
these elements may be used without starting 
the main heating plant. 

Painting: The corridor walls are treated 
in medium ivory, with birch trim stained and 
varnished. The color scheme of the classroom 
walls is carried out in delicate shades of neu- 
tral gray green. All shops and gymnasiums are 
painted in two shades of light gray. All toilets 
and rest rooms painted in white enamel. 

Lighting: The lighting in the main is in- 
candescent; however, for some special class- 
rooms and offices fluorescent fixtures were 
obtained. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 


Austin Senior and Junior High School, El Paso, Texas 

Exterior, face brick and terra cotta. 

Roof construction, built-up composition and gravel with 
Thermax insulation. 

Classroom and gymnasium floors, maple blocks. 

Acoustical materials, U. S. Gypsum low density tile board 

Heating, vacuum steam direct radiation. 

Boilers, Kewanee gas fired. 

Unit heaters, Dunham 

Temperature control, Minneapolis Honeywell 

Program clocks, Standard Electric Time. 

Sanitary installation, Standard Sanitary and Crane 

Flush valves, Crane ‘“‘Alpha.”’ 

Shower mixing valves, Powers 

Blackboards, Sterling, Weber Costello Co 

Office furniture, American Seating Co. 

Classroom furniture, American Seating Co 

Home economics, ranges, Universal Gas, Hotpoint; 
Refrigerator, Frigidaire; sewing machines, Singer 





MINNESOTA PLANS FOR POSTWAR 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
As a result of the efforts, beginning formally 
in December, 1941, of the department of edu- 
cation of the state of Minnesota to encourage 


local school boards to employ architects then 
and to take other steps to plan without delay 
for postwar projects the department has re- 
ceived data which, compiled, reveal 150 proj- 
ects the estimated cost of which is $14,500,000. 

During the past few months the department 
has sent questionnaires to school boards 
throughout the state, especially to those who 
had sent details about postwar projects, 
concerning what progress had been made. 
The boards were asked whether or not physi- 
cal or plant needs had been discussed, whether 
superintendents of schools had been requested 
or had submitted reports as to postwar needs, 
if architects had been employed to prepare 
preliminary plans, whether or not the boards 
intended to further the projects before the 
end of this year and whether or not special 
taxes had been levied or might be assessed 
or if funds had been collected for postwar 
construction. 

Recently the following list of those school 
boards that had employed architects for post- 
war projects was announced: Caledonia, 
Cleveland, Cloquet, Eagle Bend, Fergus Falls, 
Greenbush, Hermantown, Koochiching County 
(unorganized), McIntosh, Mankato, Minne- 
apolis, Park Rapids, Pipestone, Plummer, 
Remer, Spring Valley, Winona, and Worth- 
ington. 

Here are excerpts from instructions sent to 
the various school boards by the Minnesota 
department of education. (a) If the school 
board has not already done so, the superin- 
tendents of schools should be instructed to 
prepare written reports to the boards suggest- 
ing educational programs and services. (b) The 
school organization to be maintained should 
be worked out. (c) Estimates of anticipated 
enrollments are needed. (d) An evaluation of 
existing physical plants is necessary. (e) 
Recommendations for the improvement and 
enlargement of buildings, school sites, and 
equipment should be included. (f) The boards 
should employ competent firms of architects 
to prepare preliminary plans and costs for 
presentation by the boards to the voters. (g) 
Plans should be made now for financing post- 
war projects. — J. L. Newman. 








SCHOOL-BOARD PROCEDURES 





With Special Reference to the Use of Hearings 





Jesse B. Sears 


(Continued from November) 


3. Factors Affecting Board Methods 


With this comment on the nature of the board function must go 
corresponding note of the more concrete boundaries to the realm of 
board management. By state constitutions and statutes the office of 
school board is created and its responsibilities are set out in broad 
general terms. A board can operate within a specified geographical 
area only. Within this area it is authorized to establish and maintain 
schools. It is empowered to lay a tax for the support of schools, but 
tax and debt limitation and budget and accounting laws set bound- 
aries to safeguard the rights of the people to control expenditures. 
Many other laws, either directly or through state-board-of-education 
rules, safeguard the public against misinterpretation or abuse of 
board responsibilities. This body of school law is growing apace and 
is continuously setting forth new duties for boards to perform and 
new limitations to observe. 

In a way offsetting these growing statutory limitations there is the 
fact that boards are empowered to make their own regulations. This 
power is most important, for it implies that schools have to be 
developed in terms of local needs. This freedom of school boards to 
make their own rules obviously carries with it the obligation to find 
out what those needs are and to conduct the schools with due regard 
for them. As social and economic changes accumulate, it is the in- 
tention of school law that the educational program shall also change. 
In this picture the structure of traditions, social conventions, customs, 
and properties is as much a reality to be recognized as is change 
from hand to machine industry or from rural to urban community 
life. Once in our history it was not the custom for girls to have 
more than the rudiments of an education. Today custom permits 
girls to go as far in their studies as they like and to enter any of 
the technical or professional fields. Back of this social change, and 
leading the way far ahead of it most of the time, have come economic 
and industrial changes that have greatly altered our entire mode of 
life, and so our needs for education. 

Educational science has grown up in the past century also, and 
has developed a body of technical knowledge on how to devise and 
carry on a plan of education that fits needs —needs of the society 
and the times, and needs of the individual learner. Meantime, too, 
growth of population and of cities, in particular, has brought us large 
school districts. Together these two developments not only have in- 
creased the demand for further statutory directions and controls, but 
have greatly complicated the board’s task of interpreting and apply- 
ing the school statutes to the management of the district’s affairs. 
In every feature of the school system, from the instructional pro- 
gram to the plant, from personnel to supplies, and from educational 
purposes to the daily routine of work in the school, the task of 
legislating for the schools has changed. Restraints by Jaw lay no 
more demand upon the board or set no more limitations to a board’s 
methods of work than do the dictates of science, as it applies to the 
problems of the particular school system in question. 


4. Basis for Choice of Methods in Board Work 

Assuming that the board’s methods of work grow out of the nature 
of the work to be done and the ends to be served, it follows that 
methods are not so much plucked from a barrel, ready made, as they 
are devised and tested on the ground. Goodness of method is a 
question of efficiency of results from its use. By analysis of the job 
to be done, one tries to find the procedure best suited to the doing 
of it. As experience accumulates we learn many methods, and for 


each the general types of conditions for which the method is well or 
ill adapted. 
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To say that efficiency of service is the criterion of value in admin- 
istration is of little help unless one has made sure that the major 
ends sought, the total well-being of the entire service, and the total 
of all its effects will be taken into account. A tax law may be 
thought efficient when it produces the revenue needed; yet, this is 
hardly true if it kills the goose that lays the golden egg. It is not 
alone the immediate, but the total of all effects produced by the tax 
that have to be considered; e.g., the net effect on the service. If it 
is good board management to get teachers to work for as little as 
possible, then a board should not enact a salary schedule. But if the 
absence of a salary schedule results in low staff morale, then poor 
work in the classroom, and so, less service per dollar of cost is 
likely to result. 

In considering the device of board hearings it will not be enough, 
therefore, to say that a board’s decision resulting from hearings is 
good because it creates good will among the electorate. Good will is 
desirable, but what of the many other effects? Precisely how far 
one may have to look beyond such an immediate effect of a method 
will vary, but it is safe to say that judgment cannot be rendered 
until search has led outward to effects on the community and state, 
and downward to effects on the classroom; and also to effects on 
the future as well as present well-being of education in the district. 
Not a little of the recent clamorous demand for democracy in school 
administration has stressed only a small part of the total effects of 
the proposals indicated. Rights of teachers are important, but so are 
rights of parents and of children, and the two must be thought of 
together; and rights must not be considered apart from _responsi- 
bilities; and somewhere, perhaps, privileges and opportunities for all 
must be thought of if democracy is to mean what we think it does. 


Wishes of the People 

School-board work is concerned more incidentally than directly 
with protection of rights. Under state law the board is providing a 
service, much of which has to be conducted in terms of scientific 
law. Accordingly, much of the time a board is operating outside 
the realm of controversy or of rights, and can be governed by facts 
and principles rather than by the wishes of the electorate. Although 
people may will to defy science, or even to have poor schools, if they 
choose, that attitude is not consistent with democracy, and is not 
likely on any large scale. Accordingly, a considerable part of the 
business of a board can be conducted on an impersonal basis, for 
which objective, rather than personal, methods are best suited. 

On the other hand, a board faces many questions that should be 
settled in terms of the will of the people. On some points such as 
issuance of bonds, change in district boundaries, exceeding legal tax 
limits, state laws provide that the electorate must be consulted. Many 
items of board business will fall clearly into one or the other of 
these two categories, but in this, as in all other matters, the state 
law is general and the board is left to its own discretion on all but 
a few matters, such as the above, or such as are set forth in the 
law as specific duties of the board. This leaves a wide area in which 
the board, if it choose, may submit questions to the public through 
the process of election or by conducting hearings or by interviews, 
conferences, questionnaires, and the like. Since the law does not 
decide how a board shall arrive at its decisions, this should be de- 
cided in terms of what the board believes the net good of the serv- 
ice requires. 

The business of a board could be classified as: 

1. That which should be settled by methods fixed in law 

2. That which should be settled by the methods of science 

3. That which should be settled by the wishes of the people 
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4. That which should be settled by application of two or all of 
the three methods 

Another classification of board legislation might be made, sepa- 
rating its acts as: 

1. Concerned with the government of its own procedures and of 
its employees only 

2. Concerned with the government of parents who use the schools 

3. Concerned with everybody having any kind of right or interest 
in or business with the schools 

4. Concerned with two or all of these groups 

In the latter classification it is apparent that the public should 
be less concerned with board legislation falling under group one than 
with any of the other types. It might possibly happen that a board 
regulation, which is supposed to affect the school management only, 
may so affect the quality of school service as to become of conse- 
quence to parents or to taxpayers. By and large, however, this classi- 
fication would seem to indicate that the direct interests and rights 
of the public are little affected by one and may be much affected by 
another of these groups. If methods are chosen to fit the tasks, then 
these classifications may be of assistance in an attempt to evaluate 
or in deciding when to use the method of hearings. 


5. The Nature and Use of Hearings in Board Legislation 


The term “hearing” is most strictly defined in law as the procedure 
of introducing evidence, presenting arguments, and issuing a decree 
by the chancellor. In this sense the term is synonymous with trial. 
In political science, however, the term is used with a wider range 
of meaning, to include a description of the procedure of a congres- 
sional committee engaged in an investigation, where the committee 
may apply all the rules of evidence, as in a court, or follow a much 
less formal procedure where such a committee is considering a pro- 
posed bill, or even as informal a case as where a local taxpayer 
appears before a tax commission to protest the levy on his property 
for a street improvement. 

Present school laws, and present practice of school boards as well, 
show this wider range of meaning for the term. A feature of the 
school-budget law common in most states is the provision for a 
hearing at which any taxpayer of the district may appear before 
the board and present information, argument, or personal protest 
against the budget proposal; or, if he chooses, he may support the 
board’s proposal.* The type of stricter definition is seen in the use 
of “hearing” in connection with the right of the board to dismiss a 
teacher, as in Iowa, where a required hearing (Smith v. Dist. Tp. 
42-522) was declared to be a judicial and not a ministerial act. In 
other words, such a hearing is in effect a court trial in which the 
board sits as a court.? In such a case the board is also prosecutor. 
That is, it is an administrative court. 

The nature of a hearing may be seen also in the purposes for 
which it is made available in law, and by the way it has come into 
use. In our present state school laws the hearing is made available to 
any properly interested person or persons in specific terms for some 
things; and, by the constitutional right of petition, it can be said 
to be available on almost any item of school business at any time. 

The handling of local school business is in part by the people 
direct, through the process of elections. Certain matters are com- 
monly reserved for this type of treatment — bonding the district, 
changing the boundaries of the district, and consolidation of districts 
are illustrations. In rural districts of some states certain matters are 
handled by the people assembled in district meeting.* This “town 
meeting” method of handling school business is disappearing, how- 


*Jowa, School Laws and Decisions (from the Code of 1935), Ch. 24, Sec. 375, illustrates 
this use of the term and a like usage applies to hearings in connection with contracts 
for buildings involving more than a specified sum. See Ch. 23, Secs. 352, 353. 

Ibid., Ch. 213, Sec. 4237. 

*For instance, in Wisconsin the law provides that at a regular or a specially called 
meeting of the electorate of a common school district the people may legally, through 
resolution, initiate action for the issuance of bonds, even though the governing board 
of the district may have taken no step toward that end. Laws of Wisconsin Relating 
to Common Schools (Ch. 67, Sec. 61.05). Through such annual and special meetings 
the people can transact a very considerable part of the business affecting school 
properties, taxes, and debts, as well as many other matters (Ch. 40, Sec. 40.04). 
New York, Missouri, Colorado, Michigan, Oregon, and Wyoming are a few other 
states in which the electorate meets and legislates extensively for the schools in 
some, if not all, types of districts. 
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ever, in favor of board management; that is, in school affairs repre- 
sentative government is replacing direct government by the people. 
This change is a natural reaction to the growing complexity of school 
business. But it is equally reasonable that, as the people turn their 
school business over to their chosen representatives to manage, they 
should keep the door to direct participation in management open 
through such a device as hearings.® 


New Complexity of School Business 


School business has become increasingly complex by virtue of 
growth in population alone, especially in urban areas. But this growth 
has involved much more than growth in numbers of children, teachers, 
books, and buildings. What has happened to the school has hap- 
pened to the community, to the state, and the nation, as well. More 
people, more property, must mean closer contacts, new relationships, 
and more involvement of rights and privileges, and so, more govern- 
ment. Also, as life has become more complicated the objectives of 
education have changed, and as science has illuminated the processes 
of teaching, learning, and managing all these complications have 
been increased. One unavoidable outcome of this development has 
been a widening of the gap between the people and their schools. 
Parents moved back from their schools partly because the schools 
were becoming increasingly technical in nature, and partly because, 
due to size, their machinery was more complicated and the school 
authorities were less accessible. Educational science has been aware 
of this growing gap between the people and their schools and has 
fought to overcome it, because, in a democracy this intimacy of con- 
tact, that keeps the school as but one slight remove from the family 
circle, is regarded as one indispensable element. 

In the older and simpler times when schools were small, when 
teaching was more a tradition than a science, when teachers were 
little trained and were not bound together by professional ties, when 
all but minor items of school business were settled at the annual 
district meeting, when the parents really knew the school and kept 
close to it, we had need for only the most general laws affecting 
schools. Budget laws, teacher-tenure and retirement and salary laws, 
laws governing safety and accident and attendance and communicable 
diseases, laws controlling school buildings, laws covering adult edu- 
cation, school fraternities, nepotism, employment of married women 
as teachers, dental clinics, and the like, scarcely existed a few decades 
ago. These laws mark new contacts of education with other inter- 
ests, of the schools with other branches of government, other end- 
less numbers of new obligations to care for. Through compulsory 
attendance the school makes contacts with the juvenile court and 
the police. Through school health laws it has contacts with the state, 
county, and local public health services. The school cannot violate 
local ordinances governing building construction and maintenance. If 
not entirely by legal enforcement, at least the school must cooperate 
with the public recreation and playground program and recognize 
the work of the city planning commission. Thus the school is much 
more in and of the total scheme of government than it used to be, 
and must interlock and cooperate as a part of this whole. It must 
do this, however, without losing its own identity or weakening its 
program. 

Within its own realm this same growing complexity has laid new 
obligations upon the school board. The old law of supply and de- 
mand cannot work as a salary base, once the teaching force is trained 
and organized. If the people are to have trained teachers and a 
permanent staff, they must accept the consequences of paying for 
that kind of service. If the people, through their board, fail to lead 
in this, the teachers will lead, and if driven to it, sometimes with the 
results seen in Chicago. 


The Gap Between School and Home 


All this by way of pointing out that, as our educational science 
and our educational philosophy are stressing the importance of 


In the referendum, recall, and initiative laws, we see how in state and local govern- 
ment the people have reopened the door to direct legislation by the people. We should 
not be too surprised at any additional special developments in the realm of school 


government, as the size and complexity of our schools tend to make difficult a close 
personal contact between parent and school. 
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striving to maintain a healthy relationship between the home and 
the school, this relationship is being threatened by force of the cir- 
cumstances attending the natural growth of our country in all its 
many aspects and the scientific development of education. 

What is believed to be a sign that this gap is widening somewhat, 
in spite of the effort to close it, is to be seen in the attitude of the 
people toward the management of their schools and in the attitude of 
school people toward the treatment they receive from the public.'° 
One can sense real stress in the following matters without being con- 
cerned as to why such stresses have appeared. The enormous flood 
of criticism heaped upon the schools and school leadership in the 
early period of the depression, the wide adoption of laws requiring 
teachers to take an oath of allegiance, the public demand after the 
first World War that the Constitution be taught, the wide clamor 
against abuse of academic freedom, the criticism against teachers 
who in their classrooms stress the faults more than the virtues of 
our government, the demand for tenure legislation by teachers and 
of retirement legislation by the public, the apparent tendency of the 
Federal Government to develop a plan of public education service 
under its own management, the rather obvious increase of demands 
upon the schools from pressure groups, and the more recent increase 
in number of school board hearings to settle complaints against the 
schools are some concrete signs of the widening of this gap. 

It is questionable whether public education can exist at all in our 


For some analysis of change in the attitude of the public toward their schools 
during the recent great depression, see The Educational Policies Commission, Research 
Memorandum on Education in the Depression. New York, Social Science Research 


Council, 1937, pp. 112, 123, and index. 
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country without an intimate and harmonious relationship between 
the people and their schools. Without this success would be about 
as impossible scientifically as it would be socially or politically, 
Closing this growing gap is not going to be achieved by law alone. 
The government cannot enforce education. Something must be done 
about the causes of the antagonisms themselves. To what extent 
and in what ways may the school board contribute to this through 
a use of such devices as public hearings? 
(To be continued in February issue) 





THE TEACHER 


The Pessimist Says — 

To be hustled every morning from the bed at break of day 
To have to grab some coffee and a roll at some cafe 

To find at recitation time the children unprepared 

To be compelled to scold the bunch, as if somebody cared 
To spend an hour at closing time in marking everyone 

To keep some urchin after school for something he has done 
To be gray-haired and wrinkled-faced, and old at thirty-eight 
That’s what it means to us who teach, and try to elevate. 


The Optimist Says — 
To be greeted every morning by a host of girls and boys 
To share their latest victories and a hundred other joys 
To help unravel stubborn knots in some forgotten lore 
To see them take the flaming torch, and come right back for more 
To watch them grow, stand up for right, down to the very end 
To know they’re really friends of ours, what’s finer than a friend? 
To feel so happy, yet so sad, the day they graduate 
That’s what it means to us who teach, and try to elevate. 
— E. Carl Watson 





Akron Board of Education, Akron, Ohio 


“We believe,” writes Supt. Otis C. Hatton, in the Annual Report of the Akron, Ohio, city schools for 1942—43, “that 
the board of education is the trustee of all facilities made available by our citizens, and that the facts re- 
lating to the operation of the schools should be reported to the people.” 

Left front to back and right: Mr. Gus Kasch; Mr. Walter N. Kirn; Dr. Horace W. Butler, vice-president; Mr. Clarence 


R. Foust, president; Mrs. Hazel Fleek, clerk-treasurer; 


Mr. Charles E. Slusser; Mr. Kurt Arnold. 
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Purchasing Coal for Schools 
Fred D. Mosher’ 


Those concerned with the procuring of coal 
supplies for the nation’s schools are faced 
with a more difficult problem than ever. On 
the one hand they are being urged to “stock 
up early’ and on the other hand they are 
being faced with taking other than standard 
grades. The problem of proper selection of 
coal, always a knotty one, now becomes 
further complicated by the exigencies of the 
times. 

Nobody has yet devised a thoroughly scien- 
tific method of purchasing coal that might 
fulfill all the requirements of the parties in- 
volved. One of the chief stumbling blocks to 
the formulating of such procedure is the fact 
that the demands of buyers are often most 
exacting, while the supplier is usually limited 
as to the grades he can supply; today the 
supplier must often take what he can get, 
and this, too, becomes the lot of the buyer. 
It is true that coal may be “processed” to a 
certain degree, but the fundamental character- 
istics cannot be changed. The buyer, of 
course, is limited in his choice because the 
fuel-burning equipment he uses is limited as 
to the types of coal it will burn efficiently. 

Manufacturers of equipment, suppliers of 
coal, and the users who buy it, have, within 
the bounds of possibility, arrived at definite 
conclusions as to what factors should be con- 
sidered in the purchase of various types of 
coal; the factors will vary in “weight” depend- 
ing on the kind of equipment used, plant 
requirements, and other considerations that 
may either be pure choice or those determined 
by economics. One other factor may be local 
ordinances restricting coals that may be used 
to a chosen few. 


Take All Conditions Into Account 

In normal times large coal contracts are 
arranged as a result of “trials” made on 
various suppliers’ coals. Due to the actual 
shortages and the critical situation in trans- 
portation, such trials are kept at a minimum. 
Wartime restrictions have also reduced the 
number of choices normally available to a 
prospective user of coal. In spite of these 
handicaps the buyer of coal must be more 
vigilant than ever in getting the best possible 
value for his coal dollar. The reason for this 
is quite obvious when it is known that equip- 
ment life may be materially shortened by the 
use of improper fuel. More coal may be used, 
too, if the wrong kind is used, and this, indeed, 
will not help either the shortage condition 
nor lighten the transportation burden. 

For wartime buying the prospective buyer 
should make his fuel purchases with care and 
base his choice, not on dollars alone, but the 
other factors as well that must be given 
considerable thought. 





1Erie, Pa. 


For quite clearly patriotic reasons it may 
be necessary to obtain coal as “near home” 
as possible. The coals in the near-by area 
should be investigated for suitability and 
availability. 

The cost must always be of prime impor- 
tance. In figuring costs the heat content of 
the fuel must be known so that the production 
costs of steam can be estimated. Transporta- 
tion costs must be added. If storage space is 
valuable or rented, such cost must also be 
added on a ton basis. In estimating the 
delivered costs the moisture content must be 
known so that the cost can be based on 
actual fuel. The ash content also must be 
figured in the cost estimate. A table should 
be made so that the various coals may be 
compared item by item. 


Powdered Coal and Stoker Coal 


The effect of coal on the equipment used 
is an important factor in addition to being a 
cost factor. For example, coal for pulverizers 
should have good “grindability” to prevent 
excessive wear and tear on the pulverizing 
equipment. A wide range of fuels may be 
used with pulverized-coal firing, but if the 
wide choice is accompanied by possible rapid 
deterioration of the equipment, the choice 
should be narrowed to those with the best 
grinding characteristics. It is desirable for the 
prospective purchaser to familiarize himself 
with standards that have been set up by 
various groups concerned with coal specifi- 
cations. 

For powdered-coal burning attention must 
be given to the fusing temperature of the ash. 
Latitude is permitted on this item, but the 
range will depend on the type of furnace used. 
In general powdered-coal burning permits a 
wider choice of available soft coals than any 
other means of burning. It can be said that, 
assuming the general type of coal is available, 
the choice will depend on (in addition to cost) 
the handling costs for the fuel and resulting 
ash, the effect of the coal on equipment, and 
the possible boiler “outrages” for cleaning 
resulting in lowered over-all plant perfor- 
mance. 

In the case of coals purchased for stoker 
use it may be necessary to pay a “premium” 
in order to get the most desirable coal. Again 
it is necessary to consider the equipment as 
a wartime measure. Ash that fuses at low 
temperatures may work havoc on stoker iron 
at high boiler ratings. A high-fusing-tempera- 
ture ash accompanied by low ash quantity are 
the most desirable characteristics for stoker 
coals unless the plant is equipped with modern 
water-walls or water-cooled stokers to handle 
this kind of fuel. Should the plant be equipped 
with these devices it is still advisable to use 
high-fusion-temperature ash if the plant is to 
be heavily loaded. If ash that fuses at low 
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temperature is to be used, the ash content 
per pound of coal should be kept low since, 
in addition to producing excessive mainte- 
nance, the efficiency of units may be lowered 


* due to carbon loss through clinkering. 


Ash Content Problems 


Ash content is an important consideration. 
First it must be transported to the plant at 
considerable cost. It is utterly useless but 
a necessary evil, since no coal is entirely free 
of it and there is no known method of remov- 
ing it at the pit head. After it arrives at the 
heating plant or point of use, it takes up space 
along with the coal. In the burning process, 
if the content is high on a per pound basis, 
it may form objectionable clinkers and carry 
with it to the ashpit considerable fuel in the 
unburned state. The more ash there is the 
more labor is required to handle it or to 
maintain equipment for handling it. 

For certain types of stokers, such as chain- 
grate, it is necessary to have ash on the 
grates to protect them from burning. This 
minimum quantity is found in most bitu- 
minous coal commonly used as stoker fuel. 

In almost no case should coal be purchased 
at the present time that might make equip- 
ment additions necessary. This may be modi- 
fied if by “additions” is meant minor changes, 
such as might be necessary to provide existing 
stokers with overfire air so that higher ratings 
can be obtained. High volatile coals, that have 
otherwise desirable characteristics, might be 
justified if higher ratings could be carried and 
slight changes would make for efficient 
burning. 

As contrasted with coals that might be used 
efficiently with minor changes to existing 
equipment there are many that might be used 
successfully with stokers, providing additional 
features of a major nature are installed. 
Clinker grinders, when added to certain types 
of stokers, make them capable of using high- 
ash-content coal. It is questionable, however, 


if such changes should be undertaken at this 
time. 


Moisture Content Control 

Moisture content in coal is difficult to 
specify. When an agreement is reached as to 
what the moisture content should be, the state 
of the coal should also be specified. This 
means that the moisture must be at a specified 
figure at a specified time. Most generally this 
item is measured as the coal is received by 
the user and is noted as moisture content “as 
received” for contract purposes. 

Moisture, besides being added weight which 
must be paid for, requires heat to evaporate 
it in the furnace. For each pound of moisture 
in a given coal, 1000 BTU’s are required to 
evaporate it and these BTU’s are lost as far 
as their usefulness are concerned. It is clear 
that this item should be kept as low as condi- 
tions will permit. 

In buying coal the object is to get the 
greatest amount of heat for the dollar spent. 
Sometimes compromises must be made; the 
necessity for this may be greater than ever 
during wartime, depending upon the location 
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of the heating plant with respect to the 
sources of supply. 

Government agencies advise early purchase 
of coal. For some coals no disadvantages are 
experienced when this is done. For others 
there are disadvantages. Coals which have 
high “friability” often deteriorate rapidly 
after they are taken out of the mine with the 
result that much slack is formed as the coal 
is kept in storage or handled. Considerable 
loss of fuel has been experienced in many 
cases where coal of high friability has been 
exposed to weathering for long periods. 
Friability of high degree will be a dust 
nuisance, and such coal, when used for hand- 
firing, will make the job more difficult. This 
characteristic might be desirable in the case 
of pulverized firing, so, as in other instances, 
the actual conditions must determine what 
compromise may be made in this respect. 


Trial Runs and Analyses 

Once the choice of coal has been narrowed 
down to a selected few, trials should be run 
to determine the one coal best fitted for the 
equipment being used. The trials may be of 
long or short duration as the parties agree. 

When the contract is drawn up it should 
be quite specific as to the analyses that will 
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be maintained. The supplier’s analyses may 
be accepted, but it is always best that both 
parties agree to have frequent analyses made 
by an independent laboratory. Reasonable 
variations from the standard conditions must 
be allowed, but any sharp drop should be 
cause for a penalty on the supplier; this is 
usually taken in the form of credits for addi- 
tional coal to make up for the deficiency. In 
any event coal should never be purchased on 
“promises” that the coal will always meet 
certain specifications. One method of compen- 
sating the supplier for delivering better coal 
than the contract calls for is to specify that, 
when certain characteristics are better than 
a certain degree, the cost of independent 
analysis will be borne by the user, otherwise 
these costs are split between the parties or 
are borne by the supplier. 

Regardless of what the apparent savings 
are on paper the contract should not be let 
until it is satisfactory to those who must 
produce heat with it. There is an element of 
personal choice that enters into the purchase 
of many products. With coal it may be that 
the user, because of success with a given type. 
will favor it in making a choice; all other 
factors being equal, this would be the coal 
to select in order to get the best results. 


Housing Teachers in an Isolated 


Desert Community 
Glen T. Goodwill’ 


The Needles School District, which includes 
6000 square miles of desert territory in the 
eastern end of San Bernardino County, Calif., 
225 miles from the county seat, has experi- 


1District Superintendent of Schools, Needles, Calif 


enced new problems in the selection of a 


competent teaching staff. 


The city of Needles, with a prewar pop- 


ulation of 3700, has almost doubled in size 
as a result of increased activity of the Santa 


Fe Railroad and the concentration of military 





The Needles teachers’ residence is a well-appointed home with every 
comfort which a cultured group of teachers might desire. 
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personnel and their families in the Desert 
Training Area. Even in prewar days a hous- 
ing shortage existed, and teachers found it 
extremely difficult to find suitable housing. 
During the last half of the 1942-43 school 
year the school administration and the board 
of trustees gave considerable thought to this 
problem. They realized that a great shortage 
of teachers in California was imminent and 
that if the problem was not solved many 
teachers would not sign contracts to return 
to the district after the close of the year. It 
was the opinion of the board of trustees that 
if the community did not provide suitable 
housing for teachers the district should as- 
sume that responsibility. As a result of this 
decision a rooming house, which was com- 
pletely furnished and large enough to accom- 
modate 15 faculty members, was purchased. 

Before the transaction was completed, the 
school office was swamped with applications 
for rooms during the summer months. The 
district had no intention of going into the 
hotel business, but pressure was so great that 
the dormitory was operated as a hotel during 
the months of July and August. The Office 
of Price Administration had established daily 
rates which were adopted by the school dis- 
trict. At the termination of this period the 
books were balanced, showing receipts totaling 
12 per cent of the total purchase price of 
the property. The building has a reception 
room, a dining room, and a kitchen where 
teachers have the privilege of cooking meals. 
Only single women teachers are given accom- 
modations in the dormitory, and they pay 
reasonable rents sufficient to make the enter- 
prise self-supporting. 

Recently a Federal Housing Project has 
been completed in the community and the 
school administration has succeeded in secur- 
ing the certification of the school district as 
eligible. This means that six school-district 
employees with families have adequate hous- 
ing in an isolated desert community. As a 
result of these and other efforts on the part 
of the school administration to relieve the 
tension of teachers, the Needles schools have 
a complete teaching staff during the 1943-44 
school year 


2 —_— 


LANGUAGE STUDY FALLS IN NEW YORK CITY 

The trend toward lowered enrollment in foreign 
languages, which has been consistant in the senior 
high schools of New York City in recent years, 
has reached the junior high schools. 

Dr. Theodore Huebener, acting director of lan 
guages, speaking on the subject, has pointed out 
that during the current term, there has been a 
drop of 3.5 per cent in the number of students in 
the junior high school taking foreign language 
courses. The senior high school showed a further 
decline of 3.25 per cent. The decrease in language 
registration for both senior and junior high 
schools was considerably smaller than the total 
drop in school population in these two divisions. 

In both divisions, Spanish continues to hold its 
place as the most popular language, showing 
an increased enrollment. In the senior high 
school, 48,108 students are studying Spanish, 
while in the junior high schools, there are 11,197 
students taking the subject this term. 
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School Administration in Action 


Step Toward Democratization 
W. E. Rosenstengel’ 


October 14, 1943, marks another mile- 
stone toward making the public schools of 
North Carolina more democratic. Superior 
Court Judge Henry A. Grady, of Durham, 
N. C., has ruled that the city board of edu- 
cation of Durham had the power to require 
each student to sign a pledge that they will 
not join a secret society. Refusal on the part 
of such students to sign will bar them from 
such extracurricular activities as participation 
in any intramural or interscholastic activities 
or contests, both athletic and literary; repre- 
senting the school or class organization in any 
capacity. The refusal to sign the pledge fur- 
ther prohibits students from serving as edi- 
tors or managers of any school publication or 
writing articles therefor; taking part in sen- 
ior plays or other dramatic activities; partici- 
pating in assembly or homeroom programs; 
serving as cafeteria or library helpers; at- 
tending high school dances or socials; serving 
as monitors; becoming a member of any 
school-sponsored club, society, or organiza- 
tion; or representing the school in student 
government activities. , 

In rendering the decision, Judge Grady 
stated the following: 

“It is academic that the courts will not 
interfere with the discretion of school boards 
or other administrative bodies, unless there 
is an abuse of that discretion, or that it is an 
unlawful attempt to exercise a power not pos- 
sessed by such a body. 

“So far as Article XIV, Sec. 1, of the 
U. S. Constitution is concerned, the court 
cannot see that the plaintiff has been deprived 
of his life, liberty, or property, or denied the 
equal protection of laws; and by the same 
token the court cannot understand why or 
how the plaintiff has been deprived of any 
privilege guaranteed to him by Article 1, 
Sec. 17, of the constitution of North Carolina. 
Article IX of the state constitution guar- 
antees a general and uniform system of pub- 
lic schools, wherein tuition shall be free of 
charge to all the children of the state between 
the ages of 6 and 21 years; and it is de- 
clared in Section 1 of said Article that re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge are necessary 
to good government and the happiness of 
mankind. The plaintiff has not been deprived, 
nor can he be deprived of those constitutional 
guarantees. He has a right to receive an edu- 
cation; he has a right, if he passes his grades, 
to graduate at the school; he has a right to 
receive every grade of instruction which he 
is capable of absorbing and assimilating. All 
of these things he is receiving. There is no 
purpose or attempt to deprive him of these 
rights. 

“The court knows of no provision, consti- 
tutional or statutory, requiring or even tol- 
erating the establishment in the public schools 
of this state of any Nietzschean system of phi- 
losophy, such as is supposed to be inculcated 


1Professor of Education, University of North Carolina. 


in the ritualism of the Greek letter frater- 
nities and scrorities. The superman idea was 
not original with Nietzsche. From time im- 
mortal certain men who considered themselves 
a little above the average run have associated 
themselves into select groups, cults, clubs, or 
societies, and have walked about the earth 
with their noses in the air, assuming an atti- 
tude of superiority over those with whom 
they did not care to associate. One of the 
oldest of these cults was the Hebrew Priest- 
craft, which met such an everlasting castiga- 
tion from the Saviour who denounced them 
as hypocrites. 

“Passing down the centuries, we come to 
the Society of the Cincinnati organized by 
Washington’s generals, for the purpose of per- 
petuating a kind of supersocial snobbery, to 
be carried on by the descendants of Revolu- 
tionary officers. The idea of superman per- 
meates this society, and constitutes its foun- 
dation stone. As Nietzsche did not originate 
the idea, it does not happen to be a signifi- 
cant fact that he died in an insane asylum. 
Otherwise the fact might carry considerable 
probative force. 


Believe me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue Heavens above us bent, 
The gardener Adam and his wife, 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

Tis only noble to be good; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 


“In passing upon the question involved, the 
board of education might very well have con- 
sidered the remark made by Marmion to the 
Earl of Angus who had refused to shake hands 
with him: 


I tell thee, thou art defied; 

And if thou sayest I am not peer, 
To any Lord in Scotland here, 
Highland or low land, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied. 


“The board has a right to regulate the 





schools of Durham in such manner as, in its 
discretion, will make for the upbuilding of 
the moral, religious, and intellectual life of 
the student body. The memorandum attached 
to the complaint as Exhibit 1, shows clearly 
that the board had the matter under considera- 
tion for a long period of time. It must be 
admitted that the board was acting in a man- 
ner which it considered necessary; for there 
is no allegation of bad faith on its part. The 
court cannot find that there has been any 
abuse of discretion or ultra vires act on its 
part, or that it has denied or attempted ‘to 
abridge any of the plaintiff's statutory or con- 
stitutional rights. 

“While there is no North Carolina decision 
dealing with the question, the decision in 
Wilson v. Board of Education 223 Ill. 464, 84 
Northeastern 697, is so apt and to the point, 
and the facts in that case are so similar to 
the facts in the instant case, that the court 
is constrained to adopt the view of the Illinois 
court as the law here in North Carolina. The 
view expressed in that case seems to be sup- 
ported by an almost overwhelming weight of 
authority. These authorities are cited in de- 
fendant’s brief, and it is not necessary to 
repeat them here. 

“The court is of the opinion that the de- 
murrer should be sustained; and it is so or- 
dered. The plaintiff's action is dismissed with 
costs.” 

The pledge required of each student requires 
him to promise: 


1. That he or she was not a member, or a 
“pledge” of any fraternity, sorority, secret or- 
ganization, or club not approved by the principal 
of the school, local, state, or national, composed 
in whole or in part of school students. (Mem- 
bership in Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other 
nonsecret organizations will be approved by the 
principal). 

2. That the student will not join such an or- 
ganization, or attend as a visitor, or in any other 
capacity any open or closed meeting of the same, 
or any dance, smoker, or other social function 
given for or under the auspices of such 
organizations, 

3. That the student will not contribute funds 
or other things of value thereto; that the stu- 
dent wil! not directly participate in any of the 
activities of such forbidden organization; that the 
pledge shall operate until graduation, or so long 
as the student shall attend school, either during 
sessions or in vacation. 


Wisconsin Shifts Burden of High 
School Support 


John Wyngaard 


A significant departure in traditional public 
school financing policy, one welcomed by 
school administrators and the teaching pro- 
fession alike, has been taken by the Wiscon- 
sin state government and is effective in Wis- 
consin local school budgets during the pres- 
ent school year. 

The Wisconsin legislature has substantially 
increased state support for high schools, an 
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objective toward which local school repre- 
sentatives have worked for many years. The 
significance of the legislature’s decision lies 
not only in the probability that the increased 
grants-in-aid will probably allow larger local 
school disbursements in many instances, but 
primarily in the fact that the action repre- 
sents a trend in the direction of shifting the 
burden of school support from local to state 
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The Easton, Pennsylvania, Board of Education in Session 


Left to right: Superintendent James C. Bay; G. Raymond Waterbor; School District Solicitor Harry N. Hillyer; Frank D. F. Walters; William 
R. Strunk; Wesley S. Mitman; Miss Emma M. Odenwelder, assistant secretary; Ray E. Peifer, secretary; Harry D. Powell, president; Richard 
N. M. Snyder; John R. McGinley; Robert D. Lucey. 

This interesting picture was taken on the occasion of the recent dedication of the renovated meeting room where the board accepted 
framed photographs (left) of the late Charles Magee, former president of the board; of the late Dr. Floyd C. Sandt (center), a former president; 
and of Dr. W. W. Cottingham, superintendent of schools for sixty years. The last mentioned photograph is on the right wall of the room 


and is not visible in the picture. 


The opening address of the evening ceremony was made by Mr. Ray E. Peifer, secretary of the school district, who recounted the history of 
the schools and spoke concerning its achievements, and described the interesting personalities of Dr. Cottingham, Dr. Sandt, and others. The 
address of acceptance was made by President Harry D. Powell of the board of education, and a tribute to Dr. Sandt was read by the present 


superintendent, Dr. James C. Bay. 





taxpayers, from the local property tax base 
to the broader and more varied tax frame- 
work of the state fiscal system. 

By absorbing a larger proportion of local 
educational costs. the legislature in effect is 
offering relief to the local property tax budget 
which has been the primary support of public 
education on the secondary level in Wiscon- 
sin for generations. The legislature has indi- 
cated that it is recognizing the state govern- 
ment’s responsibility for the financing of edu- 
cation and that it is thinking in terms of ex- 
clusive state financing at some future time. 


New Appropriation 


The state has increased state allowances 
for local high schools from $1,385,000 an- 
nually to $3,500,000 a year, which will bring 
state financial participation in the cost of the 
Wisconsin high school program to about 25 
per cent of the total, it is estimated. That 
is a heavy increase, but the real significance 
of the new law lies in another provision: 
Conditioned upon approval by the voters of 
Wisconsin in a special referendum which will 
be submitted at the elections next spring, the 
legislature has agreed to levy a state property 
tax of two mills on the equalized value of 
all real and personal property in the state. 

That tax, if approved in the election, will 
produce about $9,000,000 a year, and with 
the direct appropriation from the state treas- 
ury, will be the equivalent of 75 per cent of 
the total high school operating costs. For 
many schools the pro-rata distribution of that 


sum in addition to the regular aids will cover 
their full operating costs. In other localities a 
supplementary local levy for high school rev- 
enue, according to the discretion of local gov- 
erning bodies. will remain possible. 

The primary purpose of the state-wide tax 
levy, as it has been approved by the legis- 
lature. is to equalize the burden of high school 
financing. It is a recognition of the fact that 
high school support is a state-wide responsi- 
bility, and an attempt to distribute that 
burden fairly. 

It will eliminate the extreme inequalities in 
high school tax rates which prevailed hereto- 
fore, and it will also have the effect of bring- 
ing to the high school tax base more than 80 
per cent of the territory of the state and 
about one third of the assessed valuation 
which have thus far been excluded from local 
high school districts and are therefore not 
contributing to the support of the secondary 
school program. 

In some of the low-valuation districts of 
the state, taxpayers paid a rate of 27 mills for 
high school purposes last year in contrast to 
an average rate of 4.5 mills, and an even 
lower rate in some of the high valuation 
districts. 


The Fathers Forgot 


It is a curious fact, Wisconsin students of Wis- 
consin school history recall, that the fathers of 
the Wisconsin state governmental system when 
they wrote the state constitution nearly a hun 
dred years ago discriminated against secondary 
education while recognizing the essentiality of 


elementary schools and education on the uni- 
versity level. 

The constitution of Wisconsin in 1848 per- 
manently established public education on the 
elementary and university levels, but the idea of 
free high schools was overlooked. The reason for 
that omission, the historical record shows, is ex- 
plained by the influence of the numerous private 
academies which existed at that time to bridge 
the gap between the elementary schools and the 
university. 

Yet Wisconsin villages were establishing free 
high schools as early as 1849, and in 1875 the 
state legislature adopted legislation which author- 
ized the organization of high school districts and 
the levying of local taxes for maintaining high 
schools. In that act, indeed, the Wisconsin legis- 
lature accepted the principle that public educa- 
tion is the responsibility of the commonwealth 
as a whole, and not the exclusive liability of 
municipalities, and as such is eligible to receive 
direct financial support from the state govern- 
ment treasury. 

Thus that pioneer act established a precedent 

-one that has been observed more frequently by 
violation than by compliance — but a precedent 
nevertheless. The lawmakers decreed that one 
half of the amount actually expended for instruc- 
tion in local high schools should be reimbursed 
by state-aid payments. 

An important consequence of that 1875 legisla- 
tive act was its encouragement of the rapid estab- 
lishment of local high schools. Today there are 
461 of such schools in the state. But the legisla- 
ture almost immediately reneged on its expressed 
obligation. For the many succeeding decades, the 
state legislature offered little if any financial aid 
to local high schools, although it subsidized many 
other educational institutions on other levels, and 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Cooperative Education in 
Sacramento, California 


Educational administration must take ad- 
vantage of every possible avenue to increase 
learning opportunities for youth. Learning 
takes place in numerous ways, and in numer- 
ous situations, which means that learning 
takes place outside the walls of the school as 
well as inside the walls of the school. The 
radio, the talking film, and the newspaper are 
powerful avenues for learning still largely out- 
side the school. 

In Sacramento, Calif., a cooperative educa- 
tion plan has been inaugurated, under which 
the student works part time, and goes to 
school part time, usually relating his learning 
in school to his job, and increasing his interest 
in the importance of the learning in the 
schools. 

The cooperative plan in Sacramento is re- 
lated to the three broad fields of business, in- 
dustry, and agriculture, and the employers in 
these areas are brought into the public school 
training program for youth. 

To be eligible for cooperative status, the 
student must have had sufficient effective 
training for the prospective job to warrant 
the recommendation of the school. He must 
be dependable and serious about the position; 
he must have been doing passing work in 
school and his citizenship record must be 
satisfactory; his school attendance must have 
been regular. 

In terms of learning value all jobs are 
divided into three groups: (1) unskilled jobs, 
(2) semiskilled jobs, and (3) skilled jobs. A 
student may work one semester on an un- 
skilled job, two semesters on a semiskilled 
job, and three semesters on a skilled job for 
school credit. By mutual agreement of the 


employer, the student, and the school, each 
job is classified in one of the three groups 
indicated. 

In the case of high school students one 
unit of credit for each 36 hours of successful 
cooperative work is allowed. The maximum 
amount that can be earned is 40 units of the 
190 required for graduation. A student may 
earn up to 10 units a semester. 

In the case of junior college students, one 
unit of credit for each 54 hours of successful 
cooperative work is allowed. The maximum to 
be earned by any one student is 20 units of 
the 64 required for graduation. 

Application fos cooperative status must be 
made within six weeks after the beginning of 
a semester so that there will not be too much 
loss in changing programs. Such status must 
be successfully maintained until the end of 
the semester in order to qualify for credit. 

A high school cooperative student must 
carry successfully at least three hours of 
schoolwork per day and four hours is 
recommended. 

A junior college cooperative student must 
carry successfully at least six hours of college 
work per week. 

It is possible for interested students to 
qualify for cooperative status after consult- 
ing with their counselors. Such status requires 
the consent of the parent or guardian. 

The plan has worked satisfactorily in every 
respect, and the high school students have 
been found adaptable to their jobs, willing to 
learn, and capable of excelling in production. 
So far there has been no occasion to revoke 
work permits. 


About School Superintendents 
L. DeW. Gerhardt’ 


Much can be said about school superin- 
tendents — much that is true, yet some that 
has never been considered by school patrons. 

Experience as a_ school-board member 
through a term of years prompts this short 
discussion. No matter how competent and 
successful a school superintendent may be, 
you will find in a community critics who 
think they know as much, if not more, than 
the superintendent. If he is good, kindly criti- 
cism is seldom heard. The good that he does 
is seldom commended or praised, while one 
trifling mistake that a faultfinder learns of 
becomes gossip, common gossip. The com- 
munity that has a good superintendent is 
blessed indeed. 

Patrons who race to tell the members of 
the board of education a tale of dissatisfac- 
tion are usually met with in a kindly manner, 
but their grievances should have been told to 
the one who is mostly concerned — the super- 





"Member of Berkeley County, W. Va., Board of 
Education. 


intendent. Before they harass board members 
with their supposed, and mostly trifling, 
troubles, the superintendent is the proper one 
to visit. 

Citizens and school patrons should “iron 
out” their complaints first with the individual 
teacher, next with the superintendent, and 
lastly take them to the school board. 

The school superintendent is a man of rea- 
son, sympathetic, easy to talk to, and anxious 
to receive any suggestion and, if possible, to 
correct any fault. If he were not such a man, 
he wouldn’t have been chosen for the respon- 
sible place he fills. 

Superintendents should be chosen for a 
term of such length that their experience will 
eminently qualify them to guide the destiny of 
the schools, and to acquaint the board of 
education with any proper change or desired 
improvements. 

A community should be interested in the 
superintendent, and he in the community — 
not the schools alone, but in every com- 
mendable civic project. 
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POSTWAR PLANNING AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


The National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
‘struction, in a resolution adopted at Cincinnati, 

tober 17, 1943, urges legislation and directives 
which will insure that educational functions con- 
nected with the planning and construction of 
school and college buildings be under the direct 
control and supervision of educational authorities 
at the federal, state, and local levels. 

The Council declares that this objective is es- 
sential and can be achieved only through the 
observation of the following policies: 


I. Policies Relating to Planning 


1. That only the regularly constituted educa- 
tional agencies conduct surveys and field studies 
to determine the need for and location of edu- 
cational plant facilities. 

2. That drawings and specifications for educa- 
tional plant facilities be based on the results of 
such surveys and studies and be prepared solely 
by or under the direction of the regularly con- 
stituted educational authorities. 

3. That no federal egency or representative of 
any federal agency be authorized to review or 
approve drawings and specifications for educa- 
tional facilities except to assure compliance with 
minimum construction standards which will not 
affect the educational utility of the plant. 

4. That federal funds made available to assist 
states and local school administrative units in 
the determination of need and preparation of 
drawings and specifications for educational facil- 
ities be administered by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the state boards (or state depart- 
ments) of education. 


II. Policies Relating to Construction 


1. That local school administrative units 
assume responsibility for initiating and for 
legally administering the construction of educa- 
tional facilities within their respective units on 
the basis of needs determined by drawings and 
specifications developed in accordance with the 
foregoing policies. 

2. That the responsibility for prescribing and 
enforcing minimum construction standards for 
educational projects involving the use of federal 
funds be assigned to competent state or local 
authorities or to some designated federal con- 
struction agency qualified to assume that 
responsibility. 

3. That federal funds made available for 
grants or loans to states or to local school 
administrative units for the construction of edu- 
cational facilities be made available only for 
projects planned in accordance with the fore- 
going “Policies Relating to Planning” and on 
the basis of relative urgency of need of individ- 
ual projects as determined by regularly consti- 
tuted educational authorities and that such 
funds be allocated in accordance with certifi- 
cates issued by the U. S. Office of Education. 





NEW POSTWAR PROGRAM IN NEW YORK CITY 


As part of a proposed postwar construction 
program, the board of education of New York 
City plans to build sixty new school buildings, 
at a cost of $96,318,000. Seventeen of the projects, 
totaling $21,216,000, are those for which sites 
already have been approved and plans and speci- 
fications completed. 

Twenty-three other school projects, totaling 
$36,113,000, are for sites that have been approved, 
and the specifications are now being prepared. 
Twenty additional projects are in the preliminary 
stages and for which sites are contemplated. 
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Cooperation for Postwar 


Planning 

BOARDS of education and other execu- 
tives have been urged to undertake pro- 
grams of postwar planning and to prepare 
for a variety of important activities to 
be undertaken immediately upon the ces- 
sation of hostilities. The most important 
suggestions have been in the field of 
school-plant construction because of the 
growing shortage of school buildings, espe- 
cially in outlying areas of large cities and 
in sections of small communities where 
war industries have overcrowded the old 
buildings. Comparatively little planning 
has been done in the important field of 
reconstructing the educational program by 
adjusting the high school and vocational 
services to the new situations which are 
certain to arise during the reconstruction 
period. By far the least planning has been 
done in the vital areas of financing where 
repercussions are certain when the false 
security caused by swollen state and city 
treasuries is removed and the true tax 
situation becomes clear. 

It is to be feared, as one expert in the 
field of public administration has pointed 
out, that most of the local planning will 
simply be limited to the development of 
areas of desired school extensions. Most 
superintendents feel that the finest ex- 
amples of progress are to be found in 
innovations in school services, in enlarged 
school-building plants, and in increased 
outlays for salaries. Their prepossession 
with these aspects of planning so over- 
shadow the more troublesome jobs of 
examining the value of continuing old pro- 
grams and policies that the elimination 
of deadwood in the curriculum, the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary buildings, and the 
reduction of personnel will be wholly 
overlooked. 

At present there is an enormous con- 
fusion concerning the responsibility and 
the character of the educational planning 
to be done by the federal, the state, and 
the local groups of school authorities. The 
attitudes of the several federal depart- 
ments and of Congress do not give as- 
surance that the Office of Education will 
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be given much opportunity for construc- 
tive planning or for exerting much needed 
influence in shaping the planning of other 
governmental agencies interested in the 
personal and social welfare of our citizens 
and of the people as a whole. The Office 
has always been dealt with in niggardly 
fashion and has been hampered by lack 
of personnel. It deserves to be given a 
vastly greater opportunity for planning in 
the reconstruction that will follow the 
peace, in the retraining of the armed forces 
for peace occupations, in adjusting re- 
employment, and in developing public 
works. A representative of the Commis- 
sioner of Education deserves to be not a 
spectator, but a participant in all the 
activities which have an_ educational 
implication. 

Similar participation by state education 
departments is necessary in state recon- 
struction and planning programs. There 
has been disturbingly little evidence that 
the state education offices are defining 
their jobs in this vast project of educa- 
tional reconstruction. The strong depart- 
ments are getting under way, but the weak 
state offices are still hampered by politics 
and lack of personnel and are not ready 
to come forward with state plans and to 
cooperate with other state agencies. 

It is to be feared that the local commu- 
nity will have to bear the burden of post- 
war planning. Where the dangers and the 
opportunities are clearly foreseen, as in 
New York, Baltimore, and other large 
cities, the evolving situations are clearly 
understood, the executives and the school 
boards are ready to change projected 
plans as financial, employment, and social 
conditions change. The small cities of 
3000 to 50,000 population are most likely 
to be caught unprepared unless they join 
hands in planning and induce their re- 
spective state offices to help. At present, 
there is need for a fearless facing of facts, 
for expecting difficulties of financing and 
social unrest. Planning of postwar school- 
building programs is the easiest and the 
most definite of the tasks ahead. The 
planning of the instructional services and 
of the tax programs is the most diffi- 
cult and will require the best local 
statesmanship. 


The Superintendent and 


His Board 

DR. HENRY H. HILL, in a recent an- 
nual report of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, summarizes the job of the super- 
intendent in particularly effective language. 
He writes: 

“One of the main jobs of the superin- 
tendent of schools is to utilize the best 
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judgment of his professional staff, includ- 
ing the hundreds of teachers, in formu- 
lating a sound educational program, to 
present tentative conclusions from time to 
time to the board of public education, and 
to carry out those policies as finally 
adopted by the board. No superintendent 
of schools ever earns his salary solely or 
primarily by being busy about a host of 
varied activities but by the exercise of 
the best judgment which his training and 
experience have provided him. This com- 
bination of professional judgment modi- 
fied by the lay judgment of members of 
the board of public education offers a 
sensible middle course between the alter- 
native of following without modification 
the opinions of so-called experts in educa- 
tion and the equally poor alternative of 
lay determination of professional matters.” 


Problems of Nonteaching 
Staff 


IN RECENT months a number of boards 
of education have experienced varying dif- 
ficulties in the management of the non- 
teaching staffs, ranging from mild demands 
for better wages and hours to city-wide 
strikes. 

It may be unpopular with some school 
boards to say that the recognition of labor 
unions consisting of janitors, repairmen, 
clerks, and other school employees is a 
necessary fact to be reckoned with as a 
permanent situation. So long as the Fed- 
eral Government in its legislation and its 
political manipulation of social and in- 
dustrial conditions considers the unioniza- 
tion of all workers as necessary, the indi- 
vidual board of education must deal with 
its employees on a similar basis unless, 
of course, it wishes endless disturbance and 
turmoil. A well-conducted union of jani- 
tors, clerks, and other school workers can 
be made a useful means of solving per- 
sonnel problems. At least, such a union 
will focus attention upon the character 
and value of the services rendered by its 
members. It will systematize the adjust- 
ment and unification of wage scales and 
working conditions. It will insure to its 
members numerous advantages of security, 
social recognition, and general welfare that 
teachers have long considered their own 
exclusive privileges. 

Of course, an employees’ union does 
predicate a fully balanced personnel policy 
to be operated by the school board for the 
joint welfare of the school children, of the 
nonteaching staff members, and of the 
community. It means a type of leadership 
on the part of the responsible school- 
business executives that has not been avail- 
able in many school systems. It is the job 
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of this leadership to cause the school em- 
ployees to be loyal first to the schools 
and to their jobs, and only secondly loyal 
to their union. 

The entire problem of the school board’s 
relations to the nonteaching staff requires 
self-examination and an adjustment to re- 
store friendly relations and to secure 
complete confidence on the part of the 
workers and of the communities. 


School Plants—Expansion 
and Reduction 


A PROGRAM for the enlargement of a 
school plant involves vision, enterprise, and 
constructive ability. Where the school 
population is constantly increasing, new 
structures must be provided. The con- 
sideration of schoolhouse plans and con- 
structive negotiations must be engaged in. 

But the reduction of a school plant may 
involve considerations which may become 
highly complexing. The closing of a school 
building, because of a reduced pupil con- 
stituency, may seem like a simple pro- 
cedure, but it is more likely to be attended 
by unpleasant circumstances. In many of 
the larger centers, it has been found ex- 
pedient to close some schools and to con- 
solidate others. 

The first question that arises is the pro- 
cedure of reducing the school plant. The 
second concerns itself with the disposition 
of the abandoned school property. Experi- 
ence in solving this problem is too limited 
to permit recommendations for definite 
policies and conclusions. 

In a number of large cities, dozens of 
substantial schoolhouses have been closed. 
In one city, some 50 schoolhouses were 
closed, and in another city, as high as 55. 
The method pursued in some of these 
cities may prove illuminating. The school 
authorities quietly planned the reduction 
program by determining upon the new 
attendance districts, decided where the 
principals and teachers were to be placed, 
and to what schools the pupils were to be 
assigned. When the program was fully 
completed, the orders were given, and the 
mandate was carried into effect within a 
week, and the criticism that naturally fol- 
lowed was ignored. 

The real problem, however, arises in the 
disposition of discarded school property. 
Can it profitably be developed for com- 
mercial or industrial uses? Can it be turned 
into an office or factory building? Will 
it be in demand for private or parochial 
school purposes? Will it pay to wreck the 
school building and use the vacant lot for 
residential purposes? These and other 
questions enter into the problem. 
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The fact remains that local conditions 
must determine the solution. Much de- 
pends upon the location of the school 
building in deciding upon its disposition. 
Something, too, depends upon the nature 
of the structure, whether in its location it 
can economically be converted into an 
apartment, a factory, or an office building. 

At any rate, school administrators who 
are confronted with this problem of school- 
plant reduction must bring to their counsel 
men experienced in property management, 
in order to reach a conclusion which is 
sound and sensible. 


Released Time Instruction 


VARIOUS local church groups, in coopera- 
tion with public school authorities, are 
using time released from the regular school 
day to provide children with fundamental 
instruction in religion. The plan is not a 
complete solution of the problem of ade- 
quate religious education, but it is a move 
in the right direction. 

Two aspects of the innovation require 
prompt correction if the school authorities 
are to continue wholehearted cooperation. 
The churches must provide means of safe- 
guarding children on the way to the church 
premises and back to the schools or to 
their homes. The hazards may be small 
and legal responsibility may be non- 
existent, but it should be faced where long 
distances must be traveled and where 
traffic dangers are considerable. The 
churches must, secondly, assure parents 
and schools that complete and adequate 
attendance records will be kept and that 
measures will be taken to prevent the 
waste of time that is bound to follow 
carelessness. The children should be held 
sharply to regular attendance as they 
would be in the public school classroom 
so that there will be no waste of time. The 
preparation and efficiency of the religious 
teachers may be outside the purpose of 
this discussion. But the churches can and 
should be compelled to keep complete rec- 
ords and to report regularly to parents 
and schools. 


The New School 
Superintendent’s Entrance 


THE manner in which the new school 
superintendent enters upon his task may 
foreshadow his subsequent career. The ap- 
pointing powers have weighed and meas- 
ured him as to professional prestige, 
character, personality, and executive abil- 
ity and found him promising and 
acceptable. 

Back of it all, however, is the manner 
and method adopted by the board of edu- 
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cation in its approach to that all-important 
task of selecting a new superintendent of 
schools. Was the authority to make a se- 
lection entirely free from personal con- 
siderations, prejudice, or home town bids? 
Was professional fitness the guiding con- 
sideration? The assumption -must be that 
the appointing powers applied the process 
of elimination in looking over the list of 
availables, and narrowed the _ selection 
down to the man who seemed to fit best 
into the local situation. The board of 
education must be certain that it acted 
wisely in the selection of a superintendent 
of schools. 

There is, however, something to be said 
about the man who has been chosen. Was 
it merely professional prestige, a good past 
record, and an impressive personal appear- 
ance that prompted the vote in his favor? 
Was there not also that undefinable some- 
thing — that certainty of growth and con- 
fidence in ability——-that inspired assur- 
ance in reaching a choice? Or was it 
something that the candidate said or did 
in his approach to those who scrutinize 
him? 

Those who sit in judgment of a candi- 
date are unquestionably guided by the 
views expressed by him in personal inter- 
views. Does he promise too much or make 
no promises, and yet speak with the calm 
assurance of a trained educator and an 
experienced administrator? 

In a midwestern city, a candidate for a 
school superintendency won the day be- 
cause he was both courageous and explicit. 
He held that he would be subservient to 
no clique or group, and that his first 
concern was the interests of the boys and 
girls attending the schools. This simple 
profession of faith won the day for him. 

The new superintendent of schools is 
usually expected to give public expression 
to his policies, aims, and objectives. Such 
expression has its definite value if made 
in common-sense phrases and in a profes- 
sional spirit. While the superintendent is 
in immediate touch with his board of 
education and the teaching personnel he 
cannot ignore the general public whose 
servant he is in reality. 
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Title and Index 


A title page and index for the last six 
months of the 1943 volume of the JouRNAL 
has been prepared and will be sent to any 
subscriber upon request. Address postal 
card to Subscription Department, AMERI- 
CAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 








An equalized. opportunity for all children to 
learn and to proceed continuously according to 
their ability is proposed in the New York City 
program of elementary education and the new 
system of annual promotions. In explaining the 
administrative adjustment to the United Parents 
Association recently,» Dr. Regina C. M. Burke, 
associate superintendent in charge of elementary 
schools, called attention to the significant changes 
effected during the past decade which make 
the elementary school of today “the school of 
childhood, not the school of only the three 
R’s.” Its great task is to promote the growth 
and progress of every child continuously and 
to the full extent of the pupils’ sum total of 
abilities. Parents as well as teachers must share 
in the planning and conduct of the program 
of education. With these ideas in mind, Dr. 
Burke explained to the parents of New York 
City the new plan of continuous programs in 
the elementary schools under which children 
will change teachers and classrooms once only 
each year. Said Dr. Burke: 

Our administrative procedures of marking, 
grading, and promoting every half year have 
not always served the best interests of our 
children. I refer, in particular, to the gen- 
erally accepted procedure of admitting a child 
to school at approximately six years of age 
and expecting each child to spend a year in 
each of the six grades, acquiring the subject 
matter that has been designated for each of 
these periods. In this hundred-year-old so- 
called grade-standard theory of pupil progress, 
pupils of average or better than average ability 
are ready for the junior high school at the 
age of approximately 12 years; and the so- 
called slower learners remain in the elementary 
school until they are 13, 14, or 15 years of 
age, depending on the number of grades they 
are compelled to repeat. In a school admin- 
istered according to this procedure, promotion 
takes place every half year, and a different 
teacher is assigned to the group of children 
in a new class. This reorganization day — 
promotion day — becomes a milestone to the 
child who succeeds in being promoted and 
produces in him a sense of personal well-being 
and achievement. Unfortunately, in these 
schools the rate of pupil failure is still alarm- 
ingly high and many children have developed 
in them a failure and defeatist attitude. 

Accordingly, we have changed our policy so 
that our schools, beginning with early child- 
hood, may carry the child onward and upward 
in a continuous sequence of mental and social 
development. Our educational program will 
seek to recognize and implement the truth that 
all education is continuous — that there should 
be no breaks between elementary, junior high, 
and senior high schools. 

In particular, this is the policy that we have 
initiated at the beginning of this term; and 
I wish to explain some of the phases of this 
new administrative procedure: 


Better Relationships Sought 


1. Elementary schools will be reorganized 
only once a year. In June, children will be 
advanced or promoted, if you will, to the next 
grade so that in September their educational 
program may be continued. Children who are 





1Radio Address, Station WNYC, October 26, 1943. 





The New York Annual-Promotion Program 


Discussed by Associate Supt. Regina C. M. Burke 


now in 1A, 2A, 3A, 4A, 5A, and 6A classes 
will continue for at least a year with the same 
teacher. This provision gives the teacher and 
the children opportunities to know each other 
better. The teacher will be able to learn more 
of each child’s interests, abilities, out-of-school 
experiences, and needs. A better home-school 
relationship will result, and the utilization of 
the desirable activities of children when not 
in school will become more realistic and 
natural. 

In short, the annual promotion admin- 
istrative procedure will make for better 
teacher-pupil relationships in a program that 
focuses its attention on the growth of in- 
dividual children. 

2. Instructional procedures will be utilized 
to enable each child to learn at the rate and 
to the extent that he can. Each child will be 
respected, not for what he is, but for what 
he may become. The intellectually gifted child 
will need to energize to much greater degree 
than the slow learner. 

It will be the sole responsibility of the 
teacher and the school to take account of 
each child’s strength and weakness, and bring 
to bear all the available resources in an effort 
to educate him. But each child will be given 
an opportunity to go on growing and devel- 
oping. This growing will be the outcome of 
the activities in the school that afford him 
zest for learning and an understanding of the 
problems near: him, in his home, and in the 
world about him. Each child will be expected 
to achieve whatever he can and to move at 
his own pace. 

In this annual reorganization, the teacher 
will know each child’s educational needs. On 
this basis will she plan instruction, for in- 
stance, in reading. in number work, and in 
the language arts. This instruction in the skills 
will necessarily have to be for groups of chil- 
dren in the class and for individual children 
who need special tutorial and remedial atten- 
tion. Practice material will be provided for 
those in need of such help. The criteria for 
success will be the achievement standards for 
each child and not the standards of a class of 
children or the child’s relative standing in 
the class. 


No “Left Backs” Countenanced 


3. The instructional procedures for in- 
dividual children in an annual reorganization 
setup should enable children without marked 
mental deficiencies to progress continuously. 
At the age of approximately 12, our elemen- 
tary school children should then be advanced 
to a junior high or to a 7A class of an 8B 
elementary school. This relatively permanent 
membership of a child with his chronological- 
age group will serve to help him grow un with 
desirable behavior attitudes and with a feeling 
that he has a part to play and a contribution 
to make to the welfare of his group. It will 
emphasize our and vour concern with the 
success of each child, such success to be 
determined with due regard to his effort, his 
capacity to succeed, and his emotional dis- 
position. 

Some children, it is true, will present diffi- 
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culties in this effort to have them progress 
continuously. Children with serious physical, 
mental, or personality deficiencies will need 
special attention. Adjustments and specialized 
treatment will have to be provided. But this 
adjustment will not be postponed to the end 
of the year and thus necessitate loss of a year 
in schooling for such children. We do not 
countenance any “left backs” for a year. It is 
our plan to make this flexible educational 
adjustment at the time when the need for it 
is discovered, so that the necessary remedial 
and corrective procedures may be provided, 
It may, indeed, be necessary in some instances 
to reclassify some children because of malad- 
justments. Such changes will be made as soon 
as the difficulties are recognized. 

We have a definite belief that under such 
a setup failures, as we now understand them, 
will be considerably reduced and that only in 
very exceptional and rare instances will chil- 
dren of the extreme deviate type be required 
to repeat the work of a grade. 

4. Our marking system and reports will 
emphasize the child’s attainment, Ais achieve- 
ment, Ais contribution, and his growth. Our 
concern is not with the child’s relative stand- 
ing in his class on a reading and arithmetic 
test, but rather with his effort and success 
in reading, number work, and the like on the 
basis of Ais individual ability and his previous 
attainments. 

The standard for grade placement will be 
the child’s chronological age. His development 
in terms of school subjects may be above or 
below the accepted norm or average for his 
age. Thus, all six-year olds are not ready to 
begin the study of reading, while many others 
at this age not only are ready to learn to 
read, but actually do read as well as children 
who are much older. To us progress is satis- 
factory if children are making the best 
progress possible in conformity with their 
mental ability. In future reporting to parents, 
we shall state whether the child is doing as 
well as can be expected considering his native 
ability and we shall note for important sub- 
jects the grade level the child has reached. 
For example, a child in a fourth-year class 
may have a reading ability of fifth-year level 
and an arithmetic ability of third-year level. 
Teaching adjustments are made through group 
instruction in the classroom. The child func- 
tions best with others of his chronological age 
even if all his achievements are not of equal 
grade. 


Parents Must Help 


Parents can best help their children to make 
progress if they will recognize the individual 
differences among children, especially in their 
ability to achieve certain academic standards. 
The child who is found to be below his age 
grade in a given subject is neither to be 
scolded nor punished. He should be guided and 
helped to improve in the subject in a way 
that is commensurate with his ability. 

Similarly, the child who is above grade in 
a given subject does not necessarily earn a 
promotion to that grade. He will continue 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


Chemistry is required for Ray Schiff, at Harvard, although 
Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The experiment he 1s 
working on is nearing completion; he is observing the reaction 
and recording his observations. Ray lives in New Rochelle, N.Y. 
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Gloria Laver 
1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 


As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in Ames, 
Towa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown here in the 
laboratory at The Ohio State University, setting up apparatus 
and lighting a Bunsen burner in preparation for an experiment. 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and 77 previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, high school and preparatory school sen- 
iors in all parts of the country are taking science apti- 
tude tests, administered by their teachers under the 
direction of Science Clubs of America. 

This examination is the first step in selecting a 
group of 40 potential scientists — candidates for 
Westinghouse Science Scholarships in the Third 
Annual Science Talent Search. 

The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the basis 
of this examination, school records, essays and other 
requirements, are taken to Washington as guests of 
Westinghouse. In Washington, after further exami- 
nations and personal interviews with the judges, 
winners are awarded Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 

Of the 80 young men and women who have been 
finalists in the first and second Science Talent 
Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of whom are service 


men assigned for college training, and 3 are in other 
army or navy service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in addition to 
any Westinghouse awards. 


The majority of the 520 others who received hon- 
orable mention also received scholarship offers from 
leading colleges and universities. 

Every student who has the requisite ability de- 
serves an opportunity to qualify in the Third Annual 
Science Talent Search. The examination period ends 
December 27. Your teachers may still obtain exami- 
nation papers and other necessary information in 
time by writing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington (6), D. C. 

The complete story of the Science Talent Search 
is described in the booklet, “Scientists for Tomor- 
row.” For a copy, write to Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 

1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa, 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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Our Stake in This War 


What is America’s stake in the World War? 
What attitude shall teachers and school boards 
take in promoting the early termination of the 
war and the winning of the peace? How can 
the simple jobs of conducting a school system 
and of teaching a room full of children con- 
tribute to the spread of democracy? Answers 
to these questions were given shortly after the 
beginning of the present school year by Dr. 
Carl Cozier, president of the Bellingham 
Board of School Directors. In a heart-to-heart 
talk to the teachers of the school district he 
outlined to them the need of considering the 
blessings which Americans enjoy and their 
value for making liberty world wide in its 
application to the governments of the totali- 
tarian as well ‘as the allied nations. He said 
in part: 

As I read of the terrible struggles taking place 
on the various war fronts and the awiul price 
we are paying for something, I can’t help wonder- 
ing how far I can define what that “something” 
is. As you read articles from various war corre- 
spondents, along with the brief messages coming 
from participants in the terrible struggle, you get 
a vast composite. It embraces ideals, facts, and 
principles of liberty. Yes, it embraces much more 
than that, but we must be satisfied today with 
a sketchy expression of what we are trying to 
outline. 

“Our stakes in this war.” What are they? Your 
minds will quickly revert to the early history of 
this country during which men with clear vision 
sought to give expression to principles which 
would correct the evils of government in the older 
countries as they saw them. You will recall that 
this country was first settled largely by men who 
left their own lands to escape forms of govern- 
ment and of injustice that they could not or 
would not tolerate. They fled from oppression, 
from discrimination, from unfair taxation, and 
from many other evils as they conceived them. 
True, many of their ideas for this new country 
were idealistic and bordered closely on the im- 
practical. But that was merely the pendulum 
swinging. There is always danger the pendulum 
will swing too far in the opposite direction 
What we must consider here are ideals, facts, 
and principles of government, which are in- 
fluencing the future of our country and of the 
world. 

Ideals, facts, and principles all constitute an 
important part of our stakes in this war. They 
are so closely interlocked that it is difficult to 
think of them separately. It is hard to con- 
template or plan improvements without ideals of 
some sort to start with. We all know that in 
employing an ideal as the basis of action, we 
soon come up against facts that are definite and 
unchangeable. It is out of the effort to reconcile 
ideals with facts that practical principles develop 
to guide us in personal action and in the devel- 
opment of social and political institutions. This 
may ‘sound a bit hazy, but it is my weak way 
of making a brief statement of an involved 
thought. We might say that, in a measure, at 
least, human progress has come in that way. 


Ideals of the Founding Fathers 


In the early days of our own country our 
forefathers went far toward giving a new ex 
pression to human ideals of government. These 
clear-thinking and farseeing men strove hard to 
put their ideals into practical form, with such 
curbs and restrictions as might be necessary to 
make all privileges equal to all. The republican 
form of government which they established has 
constituted our conception of liberty. Some people 
have had and still have a great deal of difficulty 
distinguishing between liberty and license. This 
difficulty, we must admit, has made the going a 


bit hard from time to time, but on the whole, 
we have stuck pretty well to our ideals and our 
policies. And these ideals and policies have suc- 
ceeded very well as we are proud to proclaim. 
Most of us who were born here and who have 
enjoyed the advantages of our American liberties 
all our lives have a little difficulty sometimes in 
recognizing them, but as we learn of the condi- 
tions in other lands and the circumstances under 
which the people of those lands live, we are 
helped in our appreciation of what we enjoy. 

What we enjoy consists not only of our legal 
and social privileges, which are many, but also 
ef our personal liberties. Not a day passes’ but 
we indulge in some small privilege that would be 
denied us in most of the countries about which 
we hear. The sum total of these privileges make 
what we may call the enjoyments of living here. 
But, as you will know, there is a bigger and 
greater principle than that involved. It is predi- 
cated largely on the principle that we conduct our 
government for the individual. This is nothing 
new, but it is being newly affirmed and defended 
in this war. The principle which is so repugnant 
to us in the totalitarian governments is that the 
state is supreme and that the individual citizen 
exists only for it. That is the proposed “new 
order” which has been proclaimed so loudly by 
our opponents. This new order which is the 
absolute antithesis of what we conceive as free- 
dom and liberty, comes directly into conflict with 
what we have regarded for hundreds of years as 
human progress. We believe that human progress 
gains its attainment just in proportion to the 
extent to which it supports the idea that gov- 
ernment is for the individual. 


Wilson’s Idealism 


That being true, where does it put us in this 
war? It seems to me it puts us in the position of 
re-affirming our Declaration of Independence. 
It is not only our War for Independence all over 
again, but it is coming to be a war of independ- 
ence on the part of all the allied nations. It is 
time this were made clear. I do not know whose 
business it is more than ours to make this clear. 
In World War I, it seems to me, there was not 
a very clear understanding of this principle. Our 
president, Woodrow Wilson, came nearer seeing 
the point than any other statesman of his time, 
but he could not prevail alone. How he was mis- 
led into thinking he could accomplish a great 
advancement in human progress is an old story. 
It is plain to us now that the European states- 
men thought too much in terms of power and in 
terms of selfish political advantage to achieve 
what was justly earned in that awful struggle. 

You can recall that we heard much talk then 
of the balance of power. European statesmen 
were thinking then that security of government 
lay in great power and that only as power was 
assembled was control possible. It is possible that 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points were too 
much imbued with political shading and not with 
political wisdom. That is immaterial now. Of 
one thing we may be sure, Wilson was ahead of 
his time and of the people who were concerned 
with his proposals. Those who had the applica- 
tion of the program were more concerned with 
material gain than they were with working its 
principles, and it was on that rock that the 
League of Nations was wrecked. If the Treaty of 
Versailles had had the benefit of the solid wisdom 
and the sound principles put into our own Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the League would 
have had a better chance of success. But Europe 
wasn’t seeking that —she wanted quicker action 
and she wanted material gain. 

It is easy to say these things now as we look 
back. Of one thing we are sure: it was freedom 
versus dictatorial power that was making the 
trouble even then. 
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Dr. Carl Cozier 
President, Board of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 


Our Definite Task in the War 


This brings us close to our thesis: We have a 
very great stake and a very definite task in this 
war. This countrv, more than any other, is stand- 
ing on the principles of equality and freedom. 
We have gone farther on the road to that goal 
than any other country. When this war is over 
we shall have put more into it than any other 
country, and therefore we shall have a greater 
stake in it than any other country. That being so, 
it is fair to say that we are fighting for more 
than any other country. What, again, is our stake 
in this war? The answer is not a simple one. 
It would seem that in view of our great stake, 
and in view of our achievements that we must 
be a people of destiny. If so, what is our destiny, 
and what has this war to do with it, and what 
shall we do now? Certainly, we do not want to 
lay down the torch or fail to pass it on. Thus, 
one of our stakes in this war is to carry on. That 
responsibility, it seems to me, becomes the crux 
of the whole matter. I wish I had the power to 
picture it in all its phases. I am convinced that 
we are to be the leading nation of the world 
when this carnage is over. The popular phrase 
which considers us as “the arsenal of liberty” 
leaves us entirely on a material basis. What we 
want to do is to get a view of something a little 
higher than that; something spiritual and perma- 
nent; something that will be constructive rather 
than destructive or perishable. We have not gone 
into this struggle so much as we have been drawn 
in. I hope we are not in it politically. I prefer 
to believe that we were destined to be in it and 
that it is our obligation to do certain things that 
we cannot escape. 

Inasmuch as our nation is made up of repre- 
sentatives of every race and we have become 
a great cosmopolitan people, I feel that we are 
destined to carry to the whole world, as far as lies 
in our power, the ideals of liberty and freedom. 
It pleases me that we have gone farther than any 
other people in giving expression to the progress 
of mankind in the framing of our Declaration 
of Independence. In it was a clear-cut statement 
of reasons for what was declared, along with the 
reasons for declaring them. If you have not read 
the document for awhile you will find it stim- 
ulating to do so now while you are trying to 
define clearly to yourself the principles at issue 
in this great struggle. Tyranny so clearly pointed 
out and so well defined in that great instrument 
comes pretty close to being the great issue of the 
war we are witnessing. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Illinois School Boards Hold 


Constructive Meeting 


Plans for greatly expanded services to 
school boards, increased financial support, 
strikingly increased cooperative relationships 
between school boards and professional edu- 
cators, and plans to establish a state study 
commission which will sponsor, write, and 
distribute a school-board reference library, 
marked the “Schools in Wartime” annual 
conference of the [Illinois Association of 
School Boards and the Illinois City Superin- 
tendents’ Association which was held Oc- 





OHELDON 


HOMEMAKING FURNITURE 





tober 26 and 27 at Springfield, the state 
capital. 

It was the eleventh consecutive annual 
gathering of both school boards and admin- 
istrators, and both the major gatherings and 
banquet and the numerous group study sec- 
tions found both professional and lay school 
officials cooperating with great understanding. 
Just as important for working in double 
harness was the novel device by which the 
state superintendent of public instruction and 








Frankly — we want to talk things over. You have intimate knowledge — 
the “know what’ of equipment changes which tomorrow's training for 
Homemaking will demand. We have the successful, practical experience — 
the “know how’’ —in planning and building furniture for Homemaking 
training. Through working together — planning together NOW, we can 
prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking Equipment requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call — yeu 
will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You will find them 
capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the ideas which 


you are formulating. 





E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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his immediate staff of a dozen experts met 
all those of the entire convention enrollment 
who wished to have advice on particularly 
knotty public school problems. The breadth 
of the discussions may be indicated by the 
following general topics: The School and the 
Unions; Budgets, Minutes and Tax Objec- 
tions; Guidance; Youth, Industry, and De- 
linquency; Handicapped Children; Curric- 
ulum Trends; Postwar Schools Versus NYA; 
and Trends Affecting Rural Schools. Possibly 
the sharpest discussion of the sessions was a 
debate, pro and contra, on federal aid to the 
schools. 

Since direct action and resolutions passed 
at such gatherings are most expressive of the 
trends of public school administrative think- 
ing, the following grist out of more than a 
dozen pertinent and timely resolutions of the 
Association of School Boards is suggestive of 
a very rapid development of the Illinois school- 
board movement: 

The Association emphasized the need for 
school boards to be informed so as to cope 
intelligently with changing educational con- 
ditions and advocated that “every possible 
effort be expended to develop among all 
school-board members in the State a lively 
understanding of their serious responsibilities: 
that every agency of education consciously 
undertake the in-service training of new 
school-board members in the details of their 
duties, and more particularly that the follow- 
ing steps be recommended: 


“1, All professional administrative officers of 
the public schools should consciously assist school 
board members to obtain information adequate 
to their responsibilities; 

“2. All educational associations— local, re- 
gional, state wide, and national — should adopt 
definite policies to further the work of democratic 
self-government of the public schools by advocat- 
ing that school board members be adequately 
informed in educational affairs; 

“3. All editors of educational magazines should 
be requested to adopt an editorial policy encourag- 
ing the in-service training of school board mem- 
bers under the leadership of the local profes- 
sional administrative officers and the state, 
county, or regional school-board associations, 
with such assistance as can be obtained; 

“4, All teacher-training institutions should ad- 
vocate with all candidates for teaching or admin- 
istrative employment this same professional aid 
to the school board; in addition, governing au- 
thorities of such institutions should seriously 
consider making compulsory for all candidates 
for administrative positions a reasonable knowl- 
edge of school board government before recom- 
mending them for such positions, and for candi- 
dates for teaching positions at least a minimum 
knowledge of school board government before 
recommending them for teaching positions.” 

In order in part to contribute to this in-service 
board member training, another resolution pro- 
vided for the appointment by the Association of 
a state-wide public school study commission to 
be composed of both professional and lay school 
authorities for the purpose of conducting a con- 
tinuous long-term study of all conditions directly 
concerning the public schools of the state. It 
should be pointed out in this connection that 
Illinois has no state board of education nor any 
official study commission such as enjoyed by 
many other states. 

To further the work of informing the school 
boards in more than 20 important educational 
fields where textbooks on administration are not 
adapted for school board consumption, the Asso- 
ciation adopted a policy for writing a series of 
small pamphlets covering the most important 
subjects and to do this specially within the 


(Concluded on page 48) 
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MAN MISSING 


Mays. he’s gone to war or gotten a job 
in a defense factory. But he isn’t around 
any more ... and it’s up to you to “keep 
up appearances” with less help. 

Now, more than ever, you want to save 
cleaning time and stretch available labor. 
Wyandotte Products help you do both. 


With Wyandotte F-100, for example, 
walls, ceilings and painted surfaces are 
cleaned quickly and thoroughly. It leaves 
no dirt-catching film to be “gone over” 


again and again. Free-rinsing, all 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


J. B. FORD DIVISION 


e WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 





soluble, just one tablespoonful in a gallon 
of water speeds work, spares minutes. 
And when a paste cleaner is preferred 
for use on porcelain or enamel surfaces, 
it’s Wyandotte at the head of the class 
again ... with Wyandotte No. 97 paste. 
Ask your local Wyandotte Representa- 
tive or write us about Wyandotte De- 
tergent, too. It’s an effective, economical 
“handy man” that may help to take the 
place of “the one who isn’t there” by 
saving time for the ones who are. 


yandotte 


SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


© Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation consolidates the resources and facilities of Michigan Alkali 
Company and The J. B. Ford Company to better serve the nation's war and post-war needs. 
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ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 
(Goncluded from page 46) 


framework of the Illinois school law and court 
decisions; and further that when such material 
should be prepared, the Association should make 
an effort to sponsor and circulate it and eventu- 
ally to make it a part of a state manual for 
school boards. 

In addition to the foregoing attitudes, the As- 
sociation passed resolutions urging the recodifica- 
tion of the antiquated state school law; a re- 
sumption of interrupted studies on school district 
reorganization to wipe out many of the 12,000 
school districts of the state; to give unit school 
systems as nearly as possible equal financial sup- 
port with dual systems; to revise the school 
budget law so as to prevent capricious tax ob- 
jections by vested property interests; to aid in 
the education of exceptional children; to encour- 
age postwar planning; to combat the drafting of 
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men needed in the teaching services, and to at- 
tempt corrections of the chronic tax delinquency 
evil. 

In order to implement all this ambitious pro- 
gram the Association delegates unanimously 
voted to double their own school board associa- 
tion dues and to provide the funds for greater 
services to boards which so anxiously asked for 
help and guidance. It will be recalled in this con- 
nection that during the recent session of the IIli- 
nois legislature the Association for the third time 
was granted a state appropriation of $15,000 for 
the biennium to aid in defraying expenses of an 
eductional director and for publishing the Asso- 
ciation organ, the Illinois School Board Journal. 
The Association reports its membership at the 
peak of its long history. Membership in the As- 
sociation is not by individual board members but 
officially by the school board as the local school 
government, The statement is also made that the 
work of its various groups and officials is at the 
peak of efficiency in its history. 





WHERE LITTLE FOLKS 
SPEND THEIR DAYS 


What better training than the example of clean- 
liness in a school? What greater safeguard to 
the coming generations than healthy, clean sur- 


roundings where children spend most of their 


time? 


That's what leading educators and architects 
think — and that's why more than 2500 schools 


are Spencer Vacuum Cleaned. 


By test it picks up more dirt than hand methods, 
it works faster, costs less over a term of years, 
and can be used by anyone — men or women. 


Spencer also cleans walls, chalk trays, boiler 
tubes, air filters, radiators, and a dozen other 
things that cannot be cleaned satisfactorily by 


hand. 


FUTURE PLANNING is including Spencer 
Cleaning. Our engineer representatives will give 
all the assistance necessary for writing of the 


specifications now. 
















PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Personal News 
a cree NNER SER 


» Miss FLorence Beaumont, formerly principal of 
Junior High School 101, in Manhattan, New York City, 
has been appointed as assistant superintendent of schools, 
Miss Beaumont, a graduate of Wadleigh High School and 
the New York Training School for Teachers, holds the 
B.S. and M.A. degrees given by New York University, 
&>C. P. Mrinear, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Fort Collins, Colo., has resigned in order to accept a 
position as executive secretary of the Colorado Education 
Association. He will assume his new office on January 1, 
®» A. C. Van Wyk has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Bismarck, N. Dak., to succeed H. O. Saxvik. 

® W. ArcHIE PARKER, a former member of the school 
board of Pontiac, Mich., died at his home on October 26, 
He served as president of the board from 1940 to 1941, 

® Hucw Beavers, a member of the school board at 
Barry, Ill., died in a hospital on October 24 

Bast. McKenzie has taken over the duties of super- 
intendent of schools at Alma, Mich. He succeeds Earl 
E. Peterson. 

> J. Horranp Harvey has taken the superintendency 
at Greenville, Ky. He succeeds T. O. Hall. 

> Dr. Ratpu A. Fritz, formerly professor of education 
at the Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, has 
taken over the duties of librarian of the College. He 
succeeds Odella Nation, librarian since 1903. 

® The Eastern Oregon College, at LaGrande, has made 
a number of appointments for the school year 1943-44 
Grorce B. Frevpinc has been appointed physical educa- 
tion instructor, Epwin LANGE is physics instructor, Dr, 
Martua L. Appy is assistant professor in education, 
Lucas F. Srerns is in charge of secretarial science, and 
Roy QO. ScHILLING is supervisor of teaching in the 
Ackerman Demonstration School. 

®»T. R. McNicxre, of York, Neb., has been elected 
president of Dist. No. 1, Nebraska Education Association. 
Euta MERwIN, of Beatrice, was named vice-president. 

> Supt. H. M. Corninc, of Omaha, Neb., has been 
elected president of the second district Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

> B. B. DuemkKeE, assistant supervisor of school build- 
ings and grounds for the Minneapolis board of education, 
will retire on December 31, after a long period of 
service, Upon his retirement, Mr. Duemke will be eligible 
to a pension. 

® The board of education at St. Louis, Mo., has re- 
organized with J. Harry PoHLMAN as president and 
Mrs. Irma H. Friepe as vice-president. 

> Rospert W. RopMAN, superintendent of school custo- 
dians for the board of education of New York City, died 
in a city huspital on November 2, after a short illness. 
Mr. Rodman was a career man in the department of 
education, having gained his advancement through com- 
petitive examinations. 

® Lioyp D. Hatrsteap has been elected superintendent 
of the Johnson County, Neb., schools, to succeed Mrs, 
Alton C. Wagner. 

®> Eart L. Bepett, divisional director of technical and 
vocational education in Detroit, Mich., has been ap- 
pointed to an advisory committee on aviation to study 
postwar aviation problems in Michigan. The committee 
will function as an integral unit of the State Planning 
Committee. 

> Joun R. Snow has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Mankato, Minn. Wirt1am STRADTMANN 
was named vice-president. 

® The school board at Emporia, Kans., has reorganized 
with Frep B. HeatH as president, and Franx E, 
PENNINGTON as vice-president. 

® GLen Davin Patrick, a member of the school board 
at Grand Ledge, Mich., died on August 29. 

® Crement A, ReeEp has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Coffeyville, Kans. 

®Lioyvp J. McCuttey has been appointed business 
manager for the board of education at Bay City, Mich. 
He succeeds Frank F. Price, who has retired. 

> Rosert B. Brrp has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Livingston, Ky. 

> W. C. Morrow has assumed the superintendency at 
Goddard, La. 

mA. C. Senour has become superintendent of the 
city schools at East Chicago, Ind. 

® Miss Heren D. Hetuer has become superintendent 
of schools at Elk Rapids, Mich. 

® Harry B. Sutter, formerly high school principal at 
Wakefield, Mich., has been appointed acting superintend- 
ent, to succeed John Thomas 

® Watter C. Scutosser, of Cheyenne, Wyo., has ac- 
cepted a position as supervisor of adult education at the 
Heart Mountain Relocation Center in Cody. 

> Hersert J. ENcLEMAN, of Albin, Wyo., has assumed 
the principalship at the Corlett School, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
> Harorp A. Truett, of Freedom, N. H., has taken 
over the superintendency of the Brookfield School Union 
at Brookfield, Mass. He succeeds Rhode B. Eddy. 
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School District Government 


No liability may be imposed upon individual 
members of the school board when they failed to 
perform, or performed negligently, some duty 
owing the public, but where the members failed 
to perform some definite and specific ministerial 
act, they may be so held. — Bronaugh v. Murray, 
172 Southwestern reporter 2d 591, 294 Ky. 715. 

The purpose of a Kentucky statute, requiring 
school-bus operators to carry liability insurance 
is not for any public benefit but for the benefit 
of those individual members of the public who 
are injured through negligence of a bus operator, 
and where board members failed to require the 
bus owner to carry insurance, and no recovery 
could be had against the bus operator because 
of his financial condition, for death resulting 
from collision with a bus, school-board members 
could be held individually liable. KRS 160.310. 
—Bronaugh v. Murray, 172 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 591, 294 Ky. 715. 

A California school board is authorized to ex- 
ercise reasonable discretion in fixing teachers’ 
salaries and to reduce a teacher’s salary if such a 
reduction is not arbitrary or discriminatory, and 
to make reasonable rules for the government of 
the schools in its district. — Rible v. Hughes, 140 
Pacific reporter 2d 181, Calif. App. 

Since boards of education are “quasi municipal 
corporations” of limited power, they have only 
special powers and are powerless te impose 
penalties, which is a purely “legislative power” 
and such rules as such boards may be author- 
ized to make must be reasonable and they can 
promulgate no rules in contravention of statutes, 
nor accomplish by indirection that upon which 
a statute has placed a ban. Calif. school code, 
§§ 5.420, 5.530, 5.541 to 5.547, 5.650, 5.652 et 
seq., 5.731, 5.734. — Rible v. Hughes, 140 Pacific 
reporter 2d 181, Calif. App. 


School District Property 


Where a performance bond is given a county 
board of education for the construction of a 
schoolhouse, the surety is never released until all 
claims for labor and materials covered by the 
bond are satisfied. — Board of Education of Cecil 
County, to Use of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation v. Lange, 32 Atlantic reporter 
2d 693, followed in 32 Atlantic 2d 695, Md. 

A teacher’s failure to perform the duty of 
supervising children at play during the noon 
recess did not relieve the board of education of 
the liability for injury to a child which would 
not have occurred had not the board negligently 
permitted the door of a fire escape to remain in 
a defective and dangerous condition after 
notice. New York Education Law, §§ 453, 868, 
subds. 3, 9.— Miller v. Board of Education, 
Union Free School, Dist. No. 1, Town of Albion, 
50 Northeastern reporter 2d 529, 291 N. Y. 25, 
affirming in part and reversing in part Miller v. 
Board of Education, Union Free School, Dist. 
No. 1, 38 N. Y. S. 2d 571, two cases, 265 App. 
Div. 905, N. Y. 


School District Taxation 


A county board of education is not authorized 
to make a binding contract of employment or 
other contract for expenditures of money beyond 
its annual budget.— Eason v. Hardin County 
Board of Education, 172 Southwestern reporter 
2d 816, Tenn. 

A Texas school district’s contracts with teach- 
ers wil] not bind the district trustees to employ 
teachers for a full school term, unless the school 
fund is sufficient to run the school for such a 
time, irrespective of terms for which contracts 
are made. Tex. revised statutes of 1915, art. 2749. 
— City State Bank in Wellington v. Wellington 
Independent School Dist., 173 Southwestern re- 
porter 2d 738, Tex. Civ. App. 
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Teachers 


Although New Jersey persons are free to con- 
tract for their labor and services in industry, the 
public school is a public service, subject to legis- 
lative direction in the public interest. — Redcay 
v. State Board of: Education, 33 Atlantic reporter 
2d 120, 130 N.J.L. 369, N. J. Sup. 

A teacher’s contract differs from an ordinary 
contract between individuals, and whether a 
teacher’s contract is enforceable against a county 
school board or county is determined by the law 
under which the public schools are operated. — 
Eason v. Hardin County Board of Education, 
172 Southwestern reporter 2d 816, Tenn. 

Though a regularly employed teacher may be 
discharged for good and sufficient cause, the 
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board of trustees of a Montana school district 
has no power to transfer a teacher from a higher 
to a lower grade, since assigning a teacher to a 
lower grade is a “removal” to the same extent 
as, a dismissal would be. Mont. revised codes of 
1935, § 1015, subd. 2, § 1075. — Smith v. School 
Dist. No. 18, Pondera County, 139 Pacific re- 
porter 2d 518, Mont. 

A teacher wrongfully prevented by a board of 
trustees of a school district from occupying a 
position as teacher in a school which he had 
previously occupied for seven consecutive years 
was entitled to recover salary lost as a result 
thereof and until he could find other employ- 
ment.— Mont. revised codes of 1935, § 1075.— 
Smith v. School Dist. No. 18, Pondera County, 
139 Pacific reporter 2d 518, Mont. 


Will your community 


be ready for this? 


This is a picture of what can happen right 
after the war. Jobs for returned soldiers. 
Jobs for workers returning from war 
plants. Business for companies, large and 


small, in your home town. 


IF-—POSTWAR SCHOOL PLANS ARE MADE NOW 
Whether Victory is months or years ahead, 
the only way to be swre that your com- 
munity will have postwar jobs ready is 
to get building plans for your new schools 


under way at once. 





There is so much to do. Decisions to 
be made on building design. Equipment to 
choose. Legal matters to settle. Financial 
arrangements to make. It all takes time 
—and men back from the front don’t 
want to sit and wait while the details are 


worked out. 


Everyone in your community will benefit 
if you will insure postwar jobs by sound 
‘ pre-victory planning. We suggest that you 


discuss it with your school authorities now. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 
Dept. AJ-12, 2254 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 


Fenestra 


WINDOWS « DOORS « ROOF DECK « FLOOR DECK « METAL SIDING AND OTHER BUILDING PRODUCTS 


ON A PLAN 


NOW 


SUGGESTS 





START AN ARCHITECT 








School Board News 
a” 


OPPOSE SECRET MEETINGS 


The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., has 
received a letter from Mr. W. Stanley Stuart, 
president of the St. Louis Public Education Asso- 
ciation, protesting against executive meetings of 
board of education committees. 

“There is nothing private about a public school 
system,” the letter declared, “it belongs to the 
people. Practically all of the business of the 
board is transacted in its committee meetings. Is 
it not, therefore, in accordance with democratic 
processes and procedures that the people be kept 
informed regarding the administration and oper- 
ation of a public school system?” 
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BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Marblehead, Mass. The school board has 
approved the appointment of women custodians 
in the schools, because of the man-power 
shortage. 

> Alton, Ill. The school board has obtained a 
grant of $52,000 in FWA funds for the main- 
tenance and operation of wartime child-care 
projects, including the establishment of four 
nursery schools, and an extended school program 
with recreational facilities. 

® Granite City, Ill. The school board has de- 
cided to begin a general reappraisement of all 
school buildings for insurance purposes. 

® Superior, Wis. The co-ordinators’ council of 
the school board has approved plans for a recrea- 
tion program for the entire city, to cost $4,000. 
> Greenville, Ill. The school board has named 
the new athletic field the Nevinger Field, in 





Now’s the time to buy 
A WEATHERPROOF WAX 


*, 
— 





OR winter weather with its snow, sleet 

and wet shoes, you need a wax on 
your floors that is weatherproof. More- 
over, you need a wax that is tough enough 
to withstand the constant moppings re- 
quired to keep your floors clean. 

Two waxes that meet all demands of 
winter weather are Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall. 

Weatherall, unlike ordinary quick-dry- 
ing waxes, shows no white spots from 
the dripping of water. Neither does it 
wear off the surface when it is mopped. 
For this reason Weatherall is especially 
useful for treating the lower floors or 
entrances of buildings where water and 
snow are tracked in. 

Neo-Shine also is high in water repel- 
lent action. Its unusually high wax con- 
tent makes it go further—last longer. It 


THE HUNTINGTON <= 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA ° 


is the perfect wax for winter or summer. 
Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for water-resistance, 
coverage or economy—at any price. 
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honor of Ralph A. Nevinger, a member of the 
board. 

® Benton Harbor, Mich. The school board has 
ordered that the high school remain on a holiday 
class schedule for the present semester, and pos- 
sibly for the duration of the war. The high school 
is operating on a half-day schedule, which per- 
mits students to assist in harvesting work and in 
part-time jobs about the city. The action was 
approved by local store operators and business- 
men who declared there is a hopeless employment 
situation in the stores and business houses. 

® Grand Rapids, Mich. The school board has 
voted to grant the use of high school facilities for 
recreation 80 nights this year without charge, and 
elementary schools 180 nights. 

® Struthers, Ohio. The school board has an- 
nounced that it will not ask for deferments for 
any of its teachers from the army. 

& Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
voted to grant a cost-of-living salary adjustment 
of $200 for the year 1943 to all administrative 
employees, supervisors, dietitians, warehouse men, 
and chauffeurs in the cafeteria division. An ad- 
justment of not less than $100 and not more 
than $200 will be paid to full-time cafeteria 
helpers in service since January, 1943. 

® Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has expressed its dislike for the practice of en- 
gaging boys 15 years of age as pin setters in 
bowling alleys as late as 11:30 at night. The 
board has refused to issue permits until a further 
study of the entire problem of children’s work at 
night can be made. 

®& Birmingham, Ala. Six Lanham nursery 
schools, four for white children and two for 
Negroes, are in regular operation. 

& St. Louis, Mo. The school board has ap- 
proved a wartime salary adjustment plan for 
low-income employees and a_ position-classifica- 
tion and pay plan. The plan which provides for 
increases of $200, to be paid in installments be- 
tween November 1 and next June 30 to em- 
ployees with salaries of less than $2,200 a year, 
will cost $338,000. 

> Springfield, Ill. The school board has voted 
to grant the use of one school auditorium to the 
USO for weekly dances for soldiers from the 
near-by camp. 

® Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
taken steps to make it possible for students en- 
tering military service to earn the balance of 
credits necessary for high school graduation. 
Pupils who leave school to join the armed forces 
before completing a current semester will be 
granted credit for subjects they have taken, pro- 
vided their teachers certify they have satisfied 
all normal requirements for the course. The 
policy, as adopted by the board, conforms with 
recommendations of the National Committee on 
Secondary Schools. 

® Ecorse, Mich. The school board has pur- 
chased a site for a recreation and playfield, at a 
purchase price of $10,000. 

& Flint, Mich. The school board has ap- 
pointed a citizens’ committee, to undertake a 
study of ways of obtaining additional funds for 
school operations. A committee of board members 
will cooperate in the study. 

> Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. L. P. Goodrich has 
announced that the school lunch program will be 
extended to further elementary schools. The 
action is the result of a survey made by local 
welfare agencies. The survey revealed that many 
children are denied warm lunches because their 
mothers are working in war plants. 

® Quincy, Ill. The school board has approved 
a suggestion of Supt. R. O. Evans to govern the 
employment of high school students during the 
holiday period. Only students rated A or B will 
be excused to accept such employment. 

> Peru, Ill. All elementary school teachers are 
being paid on a 12-month plan, beginning with 
the new school year. A similar plan is being 
operated in the Hall High School. 

® Weyauwega, Wis. The school board has 
voted to pay a minimum salary of $1,200 to 
teachers who have attained a three-year certifi- 
cate and who have taught two years. 
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» the HE boys and girls who are in our schools today face the 
lh een of conquering tomorrow’s worid...not 

with force but with the intelligence, understanding and good-will 
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BUY MORE WAR BON 


But today’s increased problems have not kept progressive 
school administrators and teachers from planning tomor- 


1 has row’s post-war improvements. All over the nation they are 
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developed through our great American system of free education. 


It’s a heavy responsibility for these future citizens and 
for our American schools, too. But the schools are doing a 
splendid job in spite of wartime shortages of personnel and 
equipment...in spite of the many impacts of war which 
make school management and even teaching itself difficult. 


planning new buildings, renovations, new equipment... 
and they are showing special interest in the improved 
teaching tools being developed by RCA which will be 
available when peacetime production is resumed. 


TUNE IN ““‘WHAT’S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Saturday 
nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network. 


| with 
was Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 
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. The 
> local VICTOR Records for Schools. Already 
| well established as an extremely useful 

many teaching tool, Victor records are grow- 
» their ing more and more popular in classroom 
work Thousands of records are avail- 

| able to help teachers in music, speech, 
drama, foreign languages, history, 

literature and many other subjects. 
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RCA Tubes and Tube information. RCA Tubes are the very brain of RCA electronic RCA 16mm Sound Projection for Schools. 
equipment for schools, including radios, sound systems, television, phonographs, Since all RCA production of 16mm 
recording equipment and test equipment...dependable beyond question. Expertly sound projectors is being absorbed by 
engineered by men to whom “electronics’’ was a by-word more than a decade ago, the armed forces today, there are no 
RCA Tubes are produced by modern quantity methods which assure high quality new RCA projectors available. But 
at low cost. RCA Tube Information includes new tube announcements, manuals, thousands now in use continue to prove 
bulletins, handbooks and other literature of special interest to teachers and students rugged endurance, ease of operation and 
in which electronic principles are presented and electronic equipment explained. _ fine projection of both image and sound. 
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l Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new | 
being RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA book “Planning Tomorrow's Schools.” Thank you. | 
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PHYSICAL-EDUCATION PROGRAM 
INAUGURATED IN KANSAS CITY 


A new physical-education program has been 
inaugurated in the elementary schools of 
Kansas City, Mo., as the result of 12 recom- 
mendations worked out by a subcommittee 
headed by Miss Frances Carey, and approved 
by an evaluating and planning committee. 

The physical-education activities, under the 
new program, are intended (1) to further the 
child’s physical, intellectual, and emotional 
development through joyous, vigorous phys- 
ical activity; (2) to promote self-activity 
which is the basis of all educational changes 
or modifications; (3) to establish play as a 
stabilizer in times of emotional disturbance; 
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(4) to build within the child a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for his own growth and develop- 
ment through constructive self-activity. 

The program includes games, rhythmic and 
dramatic expression, and self-testing activi- 
ties. Surveys of programs suggest a balanced 
time apportionment of 50 per cent for games, 
30 per cent for self-testing activities, and 20 
per cent for rhythmic expression. 

The amount of time to be devoted to daily 
planned physical education is to be not less 
than forty minutes. This is divided into a 
morning and an afternoon play period, with 
the division of time based on the needs of 
each group. 

The plan makes it possible for each group 
to arrange the activities for the day without 
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having to conform to a time schedule set up 
for all groups. It allows a more intelligent use 
of the buildings and grounds since all facilities 
are not adequate to care for the larger groups. 


WAR AND THE SCHOOLS 


> Chula Vista, Calif. During the past two 
years the school district has experienced a large 
influx of new pupils, due to the location of war 
industries in and near the district. These war 
industries have made necessary the construction 
of two federal housing projects within Chula 
Vista, providing 1200 new homes, and increasing 
the school enrollment by 90 per cent since 
September, 1941. 

To meet the above conditions, the Federal 
Public Housing Authority has constructed two 
new school buildings with Lanham funds, one in 
each of the housing projects. The addition of the 
two new school buildings makes a total of four 
school plants operating within the Chula Vista 
School District, and takes care of 1600 school 
children. The new plants, although temporary, 
are of substantial construction, and it is expected 
that permanent plants will be established later in 
these locations. The new schoolhousing units to- 
gether with two child-care center buildings were 
made possible through federal subsidies, partly 
through FPHA and partly through FWA, which 
has provided Lanham Act funds for child-care 
centers, as well as classroom operation. 
® Kalamazoo, Mich. The school board has 
voted to give credit to persons returning from 
military service for increments for the interven- 
ing years spent in service. 


TWO RIVERS SCHOOLS CHANGE COURSES 
TO MEET WAR DEMANDS 


The board of education and the faculty at 
Two Rivers, Wis., during the school year 1943- 
44 are emphasizing the democratic principles of 
the country through student elections, student 
discussions, and student activities. A new flag has 
been’ placed in each classroom so that its sight 
will emphasize the freedoms under which they 
are living. 

Upon recommendation of Supt. George W. 
O’Brien, courses in preinduction commando train- 
ing, preflight aeronautics, airplane drafting, wood- 
work, science, and mathematics have been added. 

All teachers have cooperated in rationing activ- 
ities, in junior army organization, in Junior Red 
Cross work, and the purchase of war bonds and 
stamps. Such subjects as art, typing, English, 
manual arts, social science, French, and school 
papers have been tied up with the war effort in 
a way that insures successful results. 

While the board has adopted no definite post- 
war program, a reserve fund has been created 
for school-building construction projects after 
the close of hostilities. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of October, 1943, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $552,500. 

During the same period, refunding bonds and 
short-term paper were sold in the amount of 
$3,582,000. 

The average interest rate was 1.69 per cent. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Dodge reports that, during the month of Octo- 
ber, contracts were let in 37 eastern states for 
208 educational buildings, having a total valuation 
of $5,658,000. 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, not included 
in Dodge, contracts were let for two new school 
buildings, to cost $80,200. Fourteen additional 
buildings were reported in early stages, to cost 
$964,250. 

Dodge reports that during the month of Sep- 
tember, contracts were let in 37 eastern states, 
for 285 school and college buildings, to cost $4,- 
041,000; and for 20 laboratories and science build- 
ings, to cost $1,710,000; and for 23 gymnasiums 
and athletic buildings, to cost $393,000. 
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Publications of Interest to 
School Business Executives 
——————O 


A Handbook for School Bus Drivers 

Paper, 24 pages. Published by the State Department of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. 

The influence of a bus driver cannot be underestimated. 
He is responsible for the welfare and safety of all the 
children during transportation. This pamphlet outlines the 
necessary qualifications of a bus driver and offers rules 
governing the safe operation of a school bus. 

Financial Data for Ohio Cities and Exempted Vil- 

lages as of September, 1943 

Compiled by T. C. Holy and R. L. Pounds. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

This report contains information on enrollment and 
general financial data, school bonded debt, special school 
tax levies, recent school bond issues, levies for current 
expenses, and total tax rates. 

Postwar Employment and the Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts 

Paper, 15 pages. Published by the Committee for 
Economic Development, 285 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 

It is recognized that a high level of productive 
employment will be the outstanding need of the country 
after the hostilities cease. Rapid -unfreezing of working 
capital will be of particular importance for small busi- 
ness. There will be necessary a co-ordination of the 
policies and procedures of the contracting agencies. A 
substantial degree of simplification of settlement proce- 
dures will be required. Finally, there must be co- 
ordination and simplification of settlement machinery to 
ensure the release of business funds with sufficient speed 
to meet the situation. 

Standards for Neighborhood Recreation Areas and 

Facilities 

Paper, 16 pages. Price, 15 cents. Published by the 
National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

This pamphlet seeks to provide standards for outdoor 
recreation areas and indoor recreation facilities, and 
suggests the importance of cooperation in providing them 
in new and rehabilitated areas. These facilities can be 
provided only when adequate funds are available for 
leadership, operation, and maintenance. 

Procuring Operating Supplies in Wartime 

Prepared under the direction of Joseph D. McGoldrick 
and Albert Pleydell. Paper, 59 pages. Published by the 
Division of War Training, New York City. 

An outline of a city-wide in-service training course, 
conducted under the direction of the City Priorities and 
Allocations’ Board and the Commissioner of Purchase, 
and including such phases as priorities, motor conserva- 
tion, hospital conservation, procurement, conservation and 
reclamation, motor transportation facilities, maintenance 
of established services, and conservation and simplification. 
It contains much practical wisdom of direct application 
to school-business administration. 

Planning and Financing School Buildings and 

Grounds 

Bulletin No. 4, June, 1943. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

This bulletin has been issued to explain the provisions 
of the new state school code governing plans and specifi- 
cations for new school buildings. It brings together im- 
portant information on school-building statutes, minimum 
requirements, and the financing of school buildings so 
that boards of education throughout the state may be 
fully informed when they are faced with the need for a 
new school building or the repair of an old structure. 
Postwar Public Works Planning Survey 

Special issue of The Daily Bond Buyer for November 
3, 1943. Published at 67 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 

This series of special articles discusses the problems of 
postwar planning largely from the standpoint of the 
economic implications. School projects are frequently 
mentioned. The survey will give school-business executives 
an excellent overview of present activities in cities and 
states. Schools are by no means in first place in postwar 
planning of most communities 
Financial Proposals in Ohio County School Districts 

as of November 2, 1943 

Compiled by T. C. Holy and R. L. Pounds. Paper, 
12 pages. Published by the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

A report containing an outline of the special levies 
and bond issues submitted in Ohio county school districts, 
together with those submitted at the special elections. 
In 1943, four districts submitted bond issues, the total 
amounting to $528,000. A total of 260 districts submitted 
special levies, of which 151 were renewals. The average 
millage of special levies submitted was 2.60. 
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HOW MUCH WOULD YOU PAY 
to Rid Your School of Noise Demons? 


OW much would it be worth to you 
to drive the nerve-jangling, noise 
demons from your classrooms, corridors, 
gymnasium, library, and auditorium? What 
would you give to make it easier for in- 
structors to be heard, for students to hear 
and concentrate undisturbed? Any figure 
you'd set is probably more than the in- 
stalled cost of 2 Cushiontone ceiling. Why 
not let an Armstrong contractor prove it 
with a complete estimate ? 
484 deep holes in each 12” x12” unit 








ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong's Linoleum 


give Cushiontone a noise-quieting ability 
as high as 75%. This high efficiency is per- 
manent—not even affected by repainting. 
Note these extra features: quick installa- 
tion, excellent light-reflection, easy main- 
tenance, extra insulation. 

New Booklet gives complete facts. 
Write for your free copy and the name of 
your nearest Cushiontone contractor today. 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, Build- 
ing Materials Division, 2012 Stevens 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


makers of 
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A BOARD MEMBER'S VIEW OF 
FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE 


At a recent meeting of the Burlington County 
(N. J.) boards of education, Mr. William A. 
Donaghy, of Palmyra, N. J., expressed some con- 
clusions on school-board service based upon 
forty years of experience. In his long membership 
as a board member, Mr. Donaghy has not been 
absent or late from any scheduled meeting. He 
said in part: 

“In my short time as a member of the board of 
education of Palmyra, N. J., I have had only one 
object in view and that was to work for what I 
considered to be the best interest of the children 
attending our schools, and I want to emphasize 
the words, our schools, as there has been a 
growing and constant encroachment by our 
national government upon the control of all 
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public schools. This is being accomplished by 
granting funds for buildings, special courses, etc., 
under governmental control. Unless we are con- 
stantly on the alert we shall find that the local 
control of our schools will become a thing of the 
past. 

“In my tenure as a board of education mem- 
ber, I have witnessed a continual improvement in 
our schools, in the buildings, the health facilities, 
the recreational activities, the transportation facili- 
ties, the cafeteria service, and many other services 
such as were never thought possible years ago. 
Children of today, I believe, have much affection 
for the schools on the strength of these present 
conditions, which is reflected by the hours of 
voluntary work they put in with the teachers 
after regular classes have closed. 

“T have often asked a question, ‘How many 
members of our local boards of education are 
aware of their limited duties?’ When in session, 
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“__undergtand we're 
playing on a GYMLOH 


floor tonight, Jack!” 





“Right-ho, Dick! and 
that means FAST PLAY 
and NO SLIPS!”’ 


Whenever the discussion turns to Gymnasium Floor Finishes 
you'll find interested parties invariably agree that GYMLOH 
Special Gym Floor Finish more than meets the demands made 


of such a finish. 


PLAYERS Say: “A ‘sweet’ floor!” — 
“Slick as glass, but not slippery!” — 
“You can stop on a dime!’ — “Makes 
fast pivoting — SAFE!” 


COACHES Say: “Relaxation of that ‘fear- 
of falling’ tension becomes apparent in 
less than two minutes of practice or 
play!" — “Speeds up the game 4 


CUSTODIANS Say: “Easiest floor to keep 
clean that we've ever had; reclaimed 
rubber sole marks don’t burn into a 
GYMLOH finish and are a ‘cinch’ to re- 
move !" 


SCHOOL BOARDS Say: ‘Real Economy 
and Beauty in a gym floor finish. The 
first cost is more than offset by its years 
of service !”’ 


Yes, most all physical educators agree that GYMLOH 
is a sound investment in better physical instruction. 
When your gym floor needs refinishing — remember 
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we as board of education members are in supreme 
control of our schools. We pass on, approve, or 
reject all subjects pertaining to the welfare of the 
schools. We elect teachers. We set salaries, etc, 
However, when the presiding officer announces 
adjournment, all members of the board of edu- 
cation are again private citizens and all control 
of the schools is under the direct supervision of 
the district clerk, of the supervising principal, the 
principals, and any other officials duly elected 
and given authority by the board of education. 
Because of this fact it is important that these 
keystone positions shall be filled by competent 
officials. When this is done well we can be sure 
that the future of public schools is assured.” 


OUR STAKE IN THIS WAR 
(Concluded from page 44) 


Fallacy of the New Order 


The new order proclaimed by the totalitarian 
dictators comes close to re-instating slavery which 
has been so hateful to liberty-loving people dur- 
ing the ages. The very institution of slavery 
constituted a dark blot on our own history. We 
eradicated it in a bloody, bitter struggle. To my 
mind the same struggle slightly modified is going 
on now. I only mention this to help get a clearer 
view of our situation and what should be done 
about it. As school people we are now partic- 
ipants and onlookers in a titanic struggle for a 
great principle. We did our part in this war 
before we knew it. The splendid young men who 
are bearing the burden and doing the fighting now 
were in our hands a decade ago. Some of them 
not that long ago. The wonderful advancement 
made by education through the past quarter of 
a century was responsible for making our armed 
forces so effective now. It is not that our teachers 
and schools prepared for war; rather, they laid 
good foundations in training hearts and culti- 
vating intellects. That should, I think, remain 
our principal task. I am not in sympathy with 
the idea that our schools should train boys and 
girls for the Army and the Navy. No, let us do 
our job of education, and the Army and Navy 
will do their special jobs of special training in 
a short time. It seems to me that that is what 
we should do and do it earnestly. 

It seems to me that the great outstanding ideal 
that we should keep uppermost in mind now is 
education for peace and its responsibilities. It 
behooves us to give serious consideration to the 
peace responsibilities which will be thrown into 
our laps. It is quite clear that there will be a 
loud clamor for our aid in a financial way and 
a wild scramble for our products and food. We 
experienced that after the last war. A more 
important aspect of the present situation looks 
to the permanent establishment of enduring liberty 
of the peoples involved. I am not sure that we 
can at present lay definite plans for what is to 
be done. In fact, I feel that we cannot. Besides, 
we cannot assume to know everything. We must 
very definitely leave something to be done by the 
peoples involved. Also they must have the priv- 
ilege of expressing their own ideals. Our great 
obligation is to see to it that they are not 
victimized. 

We should now begin to get a world-wide view- 
point. If that be agreed to, what is our relation 
to the situation as school people? The answer 
seems obvious. Of course, we cannot make states- 
men, diplomats, and ambassadors out of first 
graders. Nobody expects us to. And yet, that is 
precisely what we should begin to do. It is not 
too early to strive to give the pupils under our 
supervision the very best training to enable them 
to carry out the ideals we so fondly cherish. 
What more noble aim can anyone have than to 
be of help to those who have not had as good 
advantages as he? This to my mind is our 
greatest stake in this war — that we shall see to 
it that the other peoples of the world shall have 
more of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. This, I think, is the important 
principle to keep in mind as we educate the 
rising generation. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND THE WAR 
EFFORT 


(Concluded from page 24) 


The real point, however, that I want 
to make is that this simple type of pre- 
employment training might be made to fit 
into our present war program and to the 
peace period just after the war. Industrial- 
arts facilities, operated normally for per- 
haps on an average six hours a day or 
sometimes less, could be utilized during 
late afternoons and evenings, on Saturdays, 
and possibly throughout the entire 24 
hours a day, except for the few hours when 
the facilities would be needed for the high 
school program. During the three months 
of the past summer imagine how much 
preliminary training might have been given 
with industrial-arts facilities to women 
who could now be taking their places in 
the war industries. The few suggestions 
provided by the Minneapolis conference 
could have been developed in many ways 
to lend a significant effect in our present 
national emergency. 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL SUPPORT 
(Concluded from page 38) 

continued substantial if not wholly adequate sup- 

port of elementary schools. 


Superintendent Callahan Leads 


A persistent and ever hopeful exponent of the 
idea that the state should make up its negligence 
in high school support was John Callahan, who 
became state superintendent of public instruction 
in 1921, and has campaigned for the principle 
without interruption in the 22 succeeding years 
In 1929 state aid for secondary schools had 
amounted to only $1.15 for each pupil enrolled 
in such schools. 

Appeals were made to each succeeding legisla 
ture, but it was not until 1937 that an appropria 
tion of $1,385,000 was achieved. The long and 
sometimes discouraging history of the campaign 
for greater state high school aid explains there- 
fore, the welcome character of the 1943 legisla 
ture’s action in raising the direct state subsidies 
to $3,500,000, with the promise of an equalizing 
tax held out as a possibility contingent only 
upon electoral approval. 


Authors Speak 


The political history of the new high-school- 
aid act revealed a natural division between repre- 
sentatives who felt that their own constituents 
would be penalized —i.e., pay more taxes for 
high schools than they are paying under the 
present system—and those who recognized a 
gain in the proposal for their own districts and 
their constituents. It was clear throughout that, 
judged on a purely financial basis, the larger 
urban communities of the state would oppose the 
new principle, while the smaller cities and the 
rural districts would support it in terms of self- 
interest. 

Other interested persons, however, viewed it 
from educational standpoints. Thus representa 
tives of many school boards, the state teachers’ 
association, and other groups supported the legis- 
lation because of its equalization features. Notable 
among the supporters was the Milwaukee board 
of school directors. 

The problem to be attacked by the equaliza- 
tion principle is explained by one of the authors 
of the new law, Assemblyman Ernest Heden of 
Price County, one of the leaders of the 1943 
legislative session: 

“We find in some areas that there is $92,000 


in assessed valuation behind each (high school) 
student. We find other areas where only $1,540 
of valuation must support a high schooi boy or 
girl. ‘Lhey are extremes, but the examples lilus- 
trate the lack ot equity in the treatment of high 
school finance. 

“Must a great number of our boys and girls 
be denied an equal opportunity,” he asked. “Snall 
the accident o! birth and residence favor some 
young people and discriminate against many 
more?” 

The legislature has now recognized that “reti- 
cence” and has acted to end it. An important 
policy precedent has been adopted which will 
have a proiound importance in tuture financing 
of an increasingly important level of public edu- 
cation in Wisconsin. 


THE NEW YORK ANNUAL PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 
(Concluded from page 42) 
with his chronological age group, but he will 
be given work to do on the higher level in the 
subject in which he excels. 

Many children ofiset a lower achievement 
in one subject by a higher level in another. 
Our interest is in the development of the 
whole child, not only his subject matter 
achievement, but also his health, his personal- 
ity, and all his attitudes and interests. This 
reporting to parents is a phase of our program 
that is concerned primarily with the maximum 
growth of every child for whom we shall 
strive to provide every opportunity for 
success. 

Our point of view of the elementary educa- 
tion program is one that aims to provide an 
equalized opportunity for all children to learn 
and succeed continuously according to their 
abilities. It is our hope that all our children 
will thus develop confidence and security by 
virtue of learning to live with children of their 
chronological age. This annual reorganization 
of our elementary schools, without the un- 
necessary semiannual disruptions, is a newer 
administrative procedure to aid in the attain- 
ment of our aim. 





> : re 
PUEBLO ADOPTS SALARY SCHEDULE 

A new salary schedule, prepared under the 
direction of Supt. J. H. Risley, has been adopted 
by the school board at Pueblo, Colo. The plan, 
which provides for five groups of teachers, takes 
into consideration length of preparation and years 
of teaching service. 

Under the schedule, a probationary teacher in 
group A will begin at $1,200 and work up to 
$1,300 in the third year; a teacher in group B 
will begin at $1,250 and go to $1,350 in the 
third year; a teacher in group C will begin at 
$1,300 and will receive $1,400 at the end of the 
third year. 

A teacher in Class A, with three years’ prepa- 
ration, will begin at $1,350 and will work up to a 
maximum of $1,850 in the eleventh year. A teach- 
er in Class B, with three and one-half years’ 
preparation, will begin at $1,400 and work up to 
a maximum of $2,000 in the thirteenth year. A 
teacher in Class C, with four years’ preparation, 
will begin at $1,450 and work up to a maximum 
of $2,400 in the twentieth year. 

A supermaximum, calling for five added incre 
ments of $50 each, is provided for teachers with 
A.M. degrees and an excellent service record. 
Any teacher who has reached the maximum for 
Class C may be given a maximum of $2,650. 

High school teachers, holding a minimum A.B. 
degree, or a standard A.M. degree, will be eligible 
to receive the same salaries as for teachers in 
Class C and D. 

The board reserves the right to make special 
adjustments in the schedule to compete with in- 
dustry or other school systems, whenever it may 
be necessary to do so. 
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S. R. DE BOER & COMPANY 


Community Planning, Accurate Data for 
School Extension Plans, Schoolgrounds 


515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colo. 


A. C. Eschweiler, F. A.1. A. C. F. Eschweiler, A.1.A. 


A. C. Eschweiler, Jr, A.I.A. T. L. Bechweiler, A.1.A. 
ESCH WEILER and ESCHWEILER 


ARCHITECTS 


720 East Mason St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Joseph C. Goddeyne, A.B., B.S.A.E. 


ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural—Engineering—Mechanical Work 


Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 


WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 


Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 


408 Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 











GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
Architect for Rockford Board of Educa- 
tion 1921-1940 
Designed School Buildings costing 
$3,500,000 in 1939-1940 


Rockford, Illinois 





McGUIRE & SHOOK 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Perkins, Wheeler & Will 


ARCHITECTS 


Merchandise Mart, Room 2204 Chicago, IIL 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


ARCHITECT 


New Jersey 
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| New Supplies and Equipment 


Production, Service, and Sales News for School Buyers 





OPTICAL CRAFTSMANSHIP FILM 


A series of visual education units on “Optical 
Craftsmanship,” each consisting of 10 to 15- 
minute 16mm. sound motion pictures, a 35mm. 
film strip, and a 16-page learner’s manual, has 
just gone into production under the joint auspices 
of the Navy and the United States Office of 
Education. “In the Navy itself we are now 
teaching just about everything by means of 
16mm. motion pictures,” says: Commander E. B. 
Oliver, U.S.N. It was decided to add this vital 
new field of training to the machine shop, ship- 
building, welding, and other crafts in which the 
USOE films have rendered noteworthy aid. 

Bell and Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Iil. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1210. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


Increased attention to audio-visual education 
in America’s postwar schools is foreseen, and 
in anticipation of this trend in the nation’s 
educational system, “Planning Tomorrow’s 
Schools” is now available. The school sound 
system, already adopted by thousands of schools, 
provides a quick, easy distribution of radio 
programs, phonograph recordings, and on-the- 
spot vocals, as well as serving as a timesaving 
communication center for the school administra- 
tor. Public-address equipment can also be em- 
ployed to advantage in the school auditorium, 
gymnasium, or athletic stadium. 

Educational Department, RCA Victor Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1211. 


DEVRY OFFERS NEW SERVICE 


As a full-time consultant in the building of 
plans for postwar equipment in the predicted 
expansion in the use of visual training aids in 
all departments of education, DeVry Corporation 
has secured the services of Mr. Charles R. Crakes. 
His services will be available to educators inter- 
ested in starting now, without expense or obliga- 
tion. Mr. Crakes for the past 20 years has been 
actively engaged in the study and development 
of visual-training programs and is pre-eminently 
fitted by education and experience to give valu- 
able aid. 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1212. 


AIR-AGE CENTRIC WORLD MAP 


A new, copyrighted, and patented U. S. Centric 
World Map (Gingery projection, 68 in. wide, 
48 in. high) is announced by the publishers. 

Just as Mercator’s World Map was drawn in 
1569 as an aid to naval navigation, so is the 
Gingery projection produced to aid aerial world 
air transport. 

In the Gingery projection much has been 
accomplished. One is enabled to see the world 
in equality of area, distance, and scale. An aviator 
flying a plane can plot his course by using a 
straight edge on the U. S. Centric World Map 
just as a navigator sailing a ship plots his course 
by using a straight edge on Mercator’s projec- 
tion. In other words, this map does for aviation 
what the Mercator projection did for navigation. 

The George F. Cram Company, Inc., 730 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1213. 


SLIDE FILMS FOR P.1.T. COURSES 


The Pre-Induction Training Section of the 
War Department and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have cooperated in reviewing, selecting, 
and listing visual-training aids for P.I.T. courses. 
The various slide-film and motion-picture pro- 
ducers and distributors are assisting in making 


this list available to all schools. In the meantime, 
the Society for Visual Education, Inc., has pre- 
pared a special list of the S.V.E. slide films 
selected for P.I.T. courses. The list is available 
for free distribution. 

The S.V.E. list includes several subjects in 
each of the following fundamentals: preflight, 
physical fitness, electricity, radio, machines, shop- 
work, and automotive mechanics. The list also 
includes three new slide films on job opportu- 
nities in the military and maritime services, and 
three in elementary meteorology, which are in 
great demand among schools. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East 
Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1214. 


WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL SERVICE 


The school service department of Westinghouse 
has been joined by Miss Bertha Elizabeth Slye, 
an author and former teacher. In her new posi- 
tion she will prepare educational material for 
elementary and junior high schools, and lecture 
to teachers’ groups on general science subjects. 
A graduate of Western Michigan College at 
Kalamazoo, Miss Slye has taught both here 
and abroad and has extensively traveled in 
Europe and the Orient. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” PENNANT 


Outstanding performance on war contracts has 
won the Army-Navy Production award for the 
Herman Nelson Corporation, Moline, Ill., as 
announced by Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson and Under Secretary of the Navy 
James V. Forrestal. The plant will fly the pro- 
duction pennant and their employees will be 
given Army-Navy “E”’ pins. 


ARMY-NAVY “E” PENNANT 


To the Army-Navy “E” for excellence pen- 
nant awarded the DeVry Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., has been added a white star significant of 
continued excellence in the production of motion- 
picture sound equipment. Admiral C. C. Bloch, 
U.S.N. (Ret.), in making the additional award 
commended the various plants on their splendid 
production meriting the additional award. 

Sa EN 

The board of directors of the Fred Medart 
Manufacturing Company announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr. RamMy B. DESCHNER as president 
and member of the board of directors, to replace 
Mr. E. J. Medart, resigned. 


A DEDUCT-O-GRAPH 


The George S. May Company, 2600 North 
Shore Ave., Chicago 45, IIll., has perfected a use- 
ful device, known as a Deduct-o-Graph, for 
quickly finding pay-as-you-go tax deductions 
from pay rolls. The device divides all persons into 
classifications according to number of dependents 
and status numbers. The tax deductions are ar- 
ranged on the daily, weekly, biweekly, semi- 
monthly, and monthly bases. 

Copies are available from the George S. May 
Company, in Chicago. 


Schools and the War 





The War Production Board has issued a new 
regulation permitting the purchase of paper cups 
and paper food containers for in-plant feeding of 
employees. 

Any person may use the blanket MRO rating 
sent to him by the WPB (including CMP reg- 
ulations No. 5 and No. 5A and orders in the 
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P, T, and U series) to buy paper cups and paper 
food containers for in-plant feeding. Caterers 
and other concessionaires may use the blanket 
MRO rating of their customers to make pur- 
chases under certain limitations. 

The inventory of any paper cups and paper 
food containers of any size or type may not ex- 
ceed a reasonable 30 days’ supply, except when 
the purchase of minimum standard commercial 
packed goods quantity exceeds 30 days’ use. 

Preference ratings for users not included above 
may be obtained on Form WPB-541 (PD-14A). 
This preference will be allowed provided the 
person requesting it is supplying food to persons 
particularly engaged in a near-by plant and a 
responsible official of the plant certifies that the 
workers depend on the _ applicant’s eating 
facilities. 

The order was issued as PR-3, October 29, 
1943, 


DENTAL UNITS 


The War Production Board has issued an 
amendment to Limitation Order L-249, permit- 
ting manufacturers of dental equipment to ship 
up to 88 per cent of their previous distribution. 
Such important items for civilian dental care as 
cuspidors, engines, bracket tables, lights, lathes, 
and operating stools are removed from restricted 
civilian supplies. 


RATE REFERENCE CHART 


The WPB has issued a rate reference chart of 
civilian supplies under restricted sale. It includes 
a complete list, with order numbers, form num- 
bers, and suggestions for handling purchases. 
Copies are available from local War Production 
District Offices. 


DOMESTIC ICE REFRIGERATORS 
During the fourth quarter of 1943, the War 
Production Board will permit the production of 
230,000 domestic ice refrigerators. These will be 
in addition to 500,000 domestic mechanical 
refrigerators released previously. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC LAMPS 


The War Production Board has removed re- 
strictions on the sale of photoflash and photo 
field incandescent lamps for civilian use and 
preference ratings of AA-4 or higher will no 
longer be necessary. 


FLAT AND HOLLOW WARE PERMITTED 


The War Production Board announced on 
November 8 permission for the production of 
durable flat ware and hollow ware for use in 
schools, restaurants, and homes but restricted this 
production to essential eating utensils. 

In flat ware are included knives, forks, spoons, 
and similar implements for eating or serving 
food at the table. These implements must have 
metal blades, tines, or bowls, as well as handles 
of metal. Carving sets are not included. 

Hollow ware includes articles for serving foods 
and beverages, whether plated or unplated. 
Typical examples are coffee and teapots, sugar 
and cream containers, gravy boats, trays, plat- 
ters, pitchers, trivets, glasses, etc. 

Flatware or articles for use as church goods, 
electrical appliances, are not included. 

All production of flatware will be limited to 
35 per cent for civilian use. 

The new Order L-140-b was issued November 
8, 1943, and supplements Order L-140-a, issued 
August 23, 1943. 


CONCRETE BOARDS AVAILABLE 
The War Production Board has called atten- 
tion to the fact that growing stocks of steel con- 
crete-reinforcing rods are available for construc- 
tion and repair purposes. They are available in 
many cases to replace lumber. 


GYM AND TENNIS SHOES 


The OPA has announced that a small stock 
of gymnasium and tennis shoes, with rubber soles 
and canvas uppers, will be available ration free. 
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After the Meeting 





DEFINITIONS 


A co-ordinator is a man who brings organized 
chaos out of regimented confusion. 

A conference is a group of men, who, individ- 
ually, can do nothing, but as a group can meet 
and decide that nothing can be done. 

A statistician is a man who draws a mathe- 
matically precise line from an _ unwarranted 
assumption to a foregone conclusion. 

A professor is a man whose job it is to tell 
students how to solve the problems of life which 
he himself has tried to avoid by becoming a 
professor. 

An efficiency expert is a man who knows less 
about your business than you do and gets paid 
more for telling you how to run it than you 
could possibly make out of it even if you ran 
it right instead of the way he told you to. 

A consultant is an ordinary guy who is a long 
way from home. — The Federal Architect. 


British Girl 


The unconquerable spirit of the British women 
and children is reflected in a letter vouched for 
by Sir Percival Sharp and received by the head- 
mistress of a secondary school in Middlesex. 
The letter apologizing for her daughter’s late 
arrival was written by a mother: 

“Please excuse Mary for being late at school 
this morning. We were blitzed last night and 
she was only dug out at 3 o’clock this morning.” 


Misled 


Washington is full of all kinds of experts and 
specialists. One of them, a mineralogist, became 
acquainted with a bureaucrat and the latter 
invited him for Sunday dinner. He gave careful 
directions for finding the house, but in spite of 
that the guest got lost and was half an hour late. 

“You told me to look for a red granite house,” 
he said. “This is only ferruginous sandstone.” — 
The New Yorker. 


Modern 


Teacher: “Now, Tom, hold your head up and 
shoulders back — you’d like to have a fine car- 
riage when you are a man, wouldn’t you?” 

Tom: “Well, I’d rather have a car.” — Mis- 
souri Showme. 


Deserved 
Italy has barred Mussolini’s writings from the 
schools. The three R’s of Benito were Ranting, 
Roaring, and Ruining. — N. Y. Sun. 





Critical Judgment 


She happens to be teacher of the very young 
youngsters in a quite swank school where the 
children of the rich congregate. Happily, she is 
engaged, and came to class the other day with 
her new engagement ring. 

One of the little girls noticed it promptly and 
they all crowded around to gaze upon this most 
important sign of romance achieved. 

Then said one of the very youngest, with polite 
cynicism in her treble voice, “But teacher, 
shouldn’t the glass be a little bit bigger?” 


VETERANS’ TRAINING PROPOSED 


President Roosevelt has recommended that 
Congress set up a $1,000,000,000 postwar educa- 
tional program, offering a years’ vocational or 
academic training to former servicemen and 
women. 

Under the proposed program, the schooling 
would be available to all who serve a minimum 
period in the armed forces. An advisory commit- 
tee has recommended that the period be six 
months. 

In addition to the year of free schooling, it was 
recommended that a limited number of former 
servicemen and women be selected for their 
special aptitudes, and provided with funds to 
continue their education for a further period of 
one, two, or three years. 


NORTH DAKOTA POSTWAR PROGRAM 


Governor John Moses has recently advocated 
a five-point program for the betterment of social 
and economic conditions in his state. Two im- 
portant points are: (@) a complete educational 
program for men in the service so that these may 
complete their education after returning home; 
(b) an expanded opportunity for vocational and 
trade education for all youth in the state. Other 
points in the program include highway construc- 
tion, farm purchase opportunities, etc. 


AIR EDUCATION RESEARCH 


Educators who are interested in aviation edu- 
cation will shortly have available a vast quantity 
of materials touching upon the social, economic, 
political, and technical aspects of air transporta- 
tion growth. 

“Air Age Education Research,” a division of 
the American Airlines, Inc., has been established 
at 100 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., under 
the direction of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, Jr. In 
addition to making original studies in the field 
of air transportation and its social and other im- 
plications, the research unit will assist teachers in 
weaving air age materials into their instruction 
units and courses of study. A vast fund of au- 
thentic information on the progress of air trans- 
portation will thus be placed in the hands of 
teachers at practically all school levels. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 
December 3. New England Association of College and 


Secondary Schools, at Boston, Mass. George S. Miller, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Headquarters, Hotel 
Statler. 

December 6. Montana School Board Association, at 


Helena. J. R. Gleason, Livingston, secretary. 

December o-11. Northwest Association of 
and Higher Schools, at Missoula, Mont. 
Spokane, Wash., secretary. 

December 10-11. National Council of 
School Officers, at Milwaukee, Wis. Local 
Callahan, Madison, Wis. 

December 14. National Council of City Administrators 
of Vocational Education and Industrial Arts, at Chicago, 
Ill. Earl L. Bedell, Detroit, Mich., secretary. Headquarters, 
Palmer House. 

December 15-17. American Vocational Association, at 
Chicago, Ill. L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C., secretary. 
Headquarters, Palmer House. 

December 28-29. Ohio [Education Association, at 
Columbus, Ohio. Walton B. Bliss, Columbus, secretary 
Headquarters, Deschler-Wallick. 

December 28-29. National Business Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Mich. J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, 
Ky., secretary. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. 

December 28-29. New York State Association of Sec 
ondary-School Principals, at Syracuse. A. D. Jenkins, 
Naples, secretary. 

December 28-29. Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation, at Harrisburg. H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg, secre- 
tary. Headquarters, Penn-Harris Hotel. 

December 20-30. New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals, at Syracuse. Charles W. Joyce, 
Rochester, secretary. Headquarters, Hotel Syracuse. 

January 8. Massachusetts High School Principals’ As- 
sociation, at Boston, Mass. William Sprague, Rowley, sec- 
retary. Headquarters, Hotel Statler. 

January 22. New Jersey Vocational and Arts Associa- 
tion, at New York City. J. J. Berilla, Phillipsburg, N 
J., secretary. Headquarters, Hotel Alpine. 

February 16-20. National School Service Institute, 
The Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. L. Parmenter, executive 
secretary. 


Secondary 
Paul S. Filer, 


Chief 
host, 


State 
John 
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More Functional Mathematics 


is the Challenge of Today! 


Does your “Math” program emphasize functional applications in 
proportion to the needs of today? 


Does it give the 80% or more who do not go to college the practical 


“math” necessary to meet their lifetime needs? 


Here are the texts that will help your high school program meet 


the challenge. 


APPLIED 


MATHEMATICS 
(for boys) 


By James F. Johnson 


Now, more than ever before, 
boys are going directly into in- 
dustry or the armed forces after 

aduation from high school. 

PLIED MATHEMATICS gives 
them the practical mathematical 
training they will use in these 
industrial and military situa- 
tions. The fundamentals as well 
as applications. $1.60 


APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS 
FOR GIRLS 


By Nettie Stewart Davis 


This is a text that really interests 
girls in mathematics because it 
considers just the problems that 
will confront them in their fu- 
ture lives. It provides the basic 
fundamentals as well as special- 
ized practical applications nec- 
essary for homemaking, com- 
mercial, and industrial occupa- 
tions open to women. $1.56 


SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 
By C. A. Felker 


For efficient mathematical train- 
ing in the machine and toolmak- 
ing trades, this well-rounded 
presentation correlates shop 
math with actual shop practice, 
including the basic shop mathe- 
matics for almost all the mechan- 
ical trades and related occupa- 
tions. Provides thorough prac- 
tical training in making all the 
calculations met with in present- 
day trades. $2.20 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY Listen 


812 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Sun 
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Tomorrow's children, and today’s children 
as well, will benefit directly from the re- 
search and experiments now going on in the 
laboratories and test rooms of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. Today's facilities are devoted 


cator and other electronic devices for fighting 
planes . . . Tomorrow, when Peace comes, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell will be ready with 
the finest and most economical temperature 
control systems for old buildings or new, 


to such important developments as the M-H 
Automatic Pilot, the M-H Control System 


large or small .. . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., 2830 Fourth Ave. S., Minne- 


for Turbosuperchargers, the M-H Ice Indi- apolis 8, Minn. Branches in principal cities. 
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ae tanks, shells, bazookas—all the thousand 


and one items of supply vital to the war—pour out of 
America’s factories in tremendous quantities . . . Ships go 
down the ways at a rate the world had not even dreamed 


And to back the great attacks now beginning, America’s 


war production must rise to still greater heights this year. 


The entire TODD COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT 
organization is proud to be playing its part in this mighty 
effort. 


For 30 years TODD burners have won for themselves a 


unique reputation for continuous and efficient production 


TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


TODD COMBUSTION DIVISION 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


SEATTLE * BUENOS AIRES * LONDON 





\ Turn every heat unit into useful power or heat! Fuel waste is sabotage 


NEW YORK * MOBILE * NEW ORLEANS »% GALVESTON 


Ht BEHIND 


ILE LINE... 


that puts the weapons of victory 
in the hands of fighting men 


around the world 


of power and heat, both on land and sea. Since Pearl 
Harbor, TODD has met, and is now constantly meeting, 
the enormous demands for efficient combustion equip- 
ment for new and converted war plants, and the rapidly 


srowing Navy and Merchant Marine! 


All TODD burners today are on high priority. But 
when victory is won, the company will again serve the 
many organizations who today cannot obtain combustion 
equipment—commercial buildings, plants manufacturing 


civilian goods, churches and schools. 
New research development, born of the war, will enable 
TT" IDD to provide still greater efficiency and economy in 


boiler plant operation on both land and sea. 


TODD BURNERS 





De 
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Makes Planes Fly where it is Colder than Cold 


One of the most fascinating reports of the war tells how American ingenuity has 
been able to overcome cold in Alaska so severe that high test gasoline wouldn’t 
burn and rubber hose shattered like glass . . . how American boys are now able to 
fly where temperatures fall to 65 degrees below zero. This triumph over the 
bitterest cold nature can produce was solved by the Army Air Corps with the 
winterization of aircraft and equipment of personnel. Important in this accom- 
plishment was the development of The Herman Nelson Portable Self-Powered 
Heater which is used to preheat aircraft engines, instruments, cockpits, heating of 
maintenance shelters, hangars, etc.; in fact, wherever a source of quick, self- 
powered heat is required. 





It is natural that The Herman Nelson Corporation should be entrusted with this 
war production assignment, inasmuch as for nearly forty years The Herman Nelson 
Corporation has pioneered in the field of heating and ventilation, This work for 
our war effort called for the company’s highest traditional skill. 


Yet in face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still continues to provide 
essential service for their ventilating 
equipment for schools. With peace, we 
will resume the designing, developing and HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR 
pioneering of equipment to provide bet- FOR SCHOOLS 
ter schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 

It was Herman 


Nelson who first 
successfully pi- 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION oneered the unit 


system of venti- 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS lation for school 
buildings. 





Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 


This unit permits greatest savings of fuel 
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All the answers about every pupil 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—WITH KARDEX 


With the future as uncertain as it is today, 
it is easy to understand the great concern of 
parents for the progress of their children... 
the preparation they receive in school for the 
problems they will face as adults. 

Leaders in education are not content with 
merely according a passive welcome to this 
parental interest. They maintain in readily-ac- 
cessible Kardex records the details of informa- 
tion that are so important in their own work 
and in intelligent cooperation with parents. 

Revealed on separate records 
for each pupil is data on his men- 
tal age, home environment, char- 
acter, physical and health status, 


hobbies, vocational aptitude and other factors 
affecting his school life and his future. These 
records form a living encyclopedia, instantly 
available for quick, accurate reference on mat- 
ters of advice and guidance. 

Kardex, with its visible marginal informa- 
tion and movable signals, furnishes for the 
modern school man a type of close personal 
association that is otherwise difficult to main- 
tain in this day of large enrollments. 

We'd like to tell you how, in many school 
systems, Kardex is providing a// the answers 
about every pupil. Drop us a note today. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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How to ease “Large Class” 


Routine... make teaching 
time count the most 


E.ven in normal times, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers de- 
pended on Mimeograph duplicated 
lesson sheets to ease classroom 


routine and increase efficiency. 


Today, lesson sheets produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator are 
enabling thousands of schools to 
carry on with efficiency in spite of 
larger classes brought on by teacher 
shortages and shifts in population. 
Many schools using these lesson 
sheets report that their teachers 


iat Mimeograph dupli 


are successfully handling as many 
as sixty pupils in one class. 


If you are struggling under the 
burdens of larger classes, now is 
the time to prove the effectiveness 
of this teaching help. Lesson sheets 
are quickly and easily produced on 
the Mimeograph duplicator, and 
the clear, black-on-white legibil- 
ity of all copies helps maintain 
pupil interest and lighten the 
teaching load. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
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SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET OF INSTRUCTIONS 


“How to Use the Mimeograph Duplicator" 


To understand how quick and easy it is to 
operate the Mimeograph duplicator, send for 
this clear booklet of instructions. Just mail 
coupon below. 


eeeeeeeeeeeee 
e*eeeeeeeeeeee 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. AB-1243 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me the free booklet: “How to Use the Mimeograph 
Duplicator.” 


GUY . .cccccccccccccesesevooses STATE... . ccceescssvnce 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of 


( AT O A.B Dick Company, Chica o, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Back of the quality and value in it’s products, Hillyard’s maintain a Nation-wide service of 
Floor Treatment and Maintenance Engineers. Call or wire us today and the Hillyard Engineer 





Maintenance or Sanitation problem .. . 


: 


no obligation. 


~. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. .. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 


Whose Pence Lasts Longest 7 


@ If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manufactured and 


erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of 
this or any other chain link fence can be extended by expe- 
rienced, Page-trained service men. The quality fence that is 
inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. Care for the one 
you have. If you do not have this protection, plan now for its 
erection when material is available. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of our Association member nearest you. Write to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





in your locality will gladly call and give advice on eliminating any Floor Treatment, 





Proteet Sight — promote better health 
With DRAPER DEMOUNTABLE SHADES 


Modern schools throughout the country specify Draper De- 
mountable Shades of Dratex Cloth . .. they expect and get 
the utmost in screened lighting, long life, and ease of cleaning. 
Draper Sight-Saving Shades are available in the following 
styles: 

Draper Style V Double Roller—twith Demountable Pulley 

and Demountable V Shield 

Draper Sanitary Roller—twith Demountable Pulley 

Draper No. 2 Roller—twith Demountable Pulley 

Eclipse “A” Folding—Decmountable Pulley 


Visual Aids Rooms or any classroom can be darkened satis 
factorily from the following up-to-date designs: 

Draper X-L Unit. for extremely wide windows 

Draper Pakfold—portable, very rugged 

Draper Lite-Lock for the Laboratory 


Blackout Construction 
est safety. 


A special Blakfold Shade offers great 
Important shade information free to school 
officials write for your copy NOW! 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
Dept. AA12 SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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Goodyear'’s Simple Wartime 
Bus Tire Program 





Regular Goodyear Tire Inspection 


Your Goodyear dealer not only knows 
the government’s bus tire inspection 
regulations, he has the equipment for 
fast and efficient inspections. The 
Goodyear Inspection Schedule is 
planned to speed your qualification for 
tire replacement certificates. 

’ 


A HELPFUL DEVICE... Your Goodyear Dealer 
will give you FREE a holder for your 


Required Government forms, including 


a daily operating record to aid in keep- 


ing necessary monthly and weekly 


Government Reports. 





FOR 28 YEARS NOW IT HAS BEEN TRUE 
THAT MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 
TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND. 








Rib Tires... Goodyear’s Hi-Miler 


World’s standard bus tire for low-cost long- 
distance performance 


Invest your precious tire certificate in 
tires known to deliver the most mile- 
age, built to give the most wear both 
before and after recapping. Goodyear 
bus tires are the world’s first choice — 
because their exclusive Hi-Miler Rib 
Tread, multiple-compounded construc- 
tion, and low stretch Supertwist cord 
carcass give you lowest-cost-per-mile 
service — more value from your certifi- 
cate. 


GOOD 




















Recaps... The Scientific Goodyear Tread 


When it comes to recapping, the Good- 
year tread has been scientifically de- 
signed from hundreds of millions of 
miles of operating experience. It is cor- 
rectly reenforced for proper shape, uni- 
form wear and greater durability. All 
this means a longer “second life” for 
the wartime tire. Your Goodyear dealer 
has access to our numerous plants, all 
of which are equipped with just the 
right molds for recapping any size of 
truck or bus tire. 


EAR 





THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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|| are busy day and night 


visually assisting in the rapid training of the valiant 
men defending our country. Besides, many Holmes’ | 
machines are affording recreation and entertainment 
to our far-flung corps in their leisure hours, projecting 
for them films reminiscent of home and happier days. 
To that end it is our privilege to dedicate the entire 
output of the Holmes’ plant until such time as our 
operations may be restored to civilian uses. Every 
consideration will be given inquiries for parts or re- 
placements on existing Holmes’ equipment. | 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 








= «J 


Things will move fast in the post-war America. . 

toward the age of electronics, television, radar, and 

the great advances in science and living as yet un- 

developed. | 
Post-war curricula and equipment in the country’s 

schools will be planned to meet the need for new | 





hods and hnique i hing, with | | Ne Me 

methods and new technique in teaching, with em- 

phasis on the technical and the laboratory. | i py. \ ROR ATO 'S 4 
Right now is the time to plan your enlarged, im- 

proved science and electrical laboratories . . . to make | | 8 ay Pe 3 3 au ay |= ? 

certain that you will be able to help that larger num- * 


ber of students who will be pointing toward careers 
in the new sciences. 





School Planners and Architects! 


Standard Electric engineers have had 
° . long experience in the planning of sci- 
ence and electrical laboratories and 
shops in schools of all sizes and types 
. .. and in recommending the proper 
Distribution and Test Panels, and 
other equipment for the laboratory. 

The data accumulated in the en- 
gineering of hundreds of such installa- 
tions, and the services of our engineers, 
are available, without obligation in 
helping you to plan your post-war 
science and electrical laboratories. 
Why not write us today? Address 
J-123. 














THE STANDARD 
ELECTRIC TIME CO. 





Split Second Measurement by Standard” 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jokusou temperature control ayotems 


Educators throughout the nation acclaim Johnson auto- 
matic control of temperatures in school rooms as a better 


means of protecting health and building up vitality in 
both students and teachers. 


And school board members point to Johnson temperoa- 
ture control systems as a means of getting greater fuel 


economy so necessary while maintaining proper temper- 
atures during war times. 


Because of labor and material shortages, it is of vital 
importance that school temperature control systems be 
watched carefully. Skilled care of the working parts... so 
vital to the operation of heating and ventilating plants at 

top efficiency...is offered by Johnson trained and experi- 
enced field mechanics. Costly repairs and replacement of 
parts must be avoided. 


Johnson's nation-wide organization with its many years 
of experience in the design, manufacture, installation and 
maintenance of temperature control systems stands ready 


| to serve you. Call the nearest branch office for detailed 
information. 





Gack the réttack! 
BUY MORE BONDS 


NSON AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR CONDITIONING CONTROL 





JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. + BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES — 
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For Built In ““COMFORT” 
Get PEABODY “No-Tip” 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


Peabody’s No. 70 Folding Chair is a 
strong, sturdy, “no-tip” folding chair, 
built to meet school requirements. Folds 
flat, light, easy to handle—will last a long 
time under severe use. A real value. 
Order direct from Peabody or through 
your Peabody representative. Careful 
attention will be given to all orders, 
whether you order a few or a carload. 






No. 70 
PORTABLE 
AUDITORIUM 

CHAIRS 


For comfortable auditorium 
seating, we recommend 
Peabody Portable Auditori- 
um Chairs. They come in 
single chairs or units of 2, 
3 or 4 chairs. Easily stored, 
famous for comfort. Ask 
for prices on available 
styles. State number of 
chairs needed and how 


many seats to a unit de- 
sired. No. 21 


THE PEABODY COMPANY, Box 1, North Manchester, intone 


QUALITY FURNITURE 


sas 


Laboratory... Vocational 
Home Economics... Library 












Fifty years of experience is at your beck and call to solve whatever 
problems you may have in connection with furniture for Laboratory, 
Vocational, Home Economics departments or in your Library. Peterson 
Quality and Planning Service has gained recognition from school Boards 
throughout the nation. Our experts are at your command... with- 
out obligation. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Margin 
of Victory 





Glorious word—V 1C TOR Y. What will be the 
margin of Victory; the deciding factor in the win- 
ning of the war, we do not as yet know, but we do 
know that we, as a nation certainly will be the losers 
if we fail to keep free education from functioning 


fully and effectively during the war. 


Our margin of victory, whatever it may be, will be 
of little avail if we have allowed our educational 
institutions to become down-at-the-heel—inade- 


quately tooled to meet the more and more urgent 





demand made upon them. 


The difference in cost between a well-tooled edu- 
cational system and one inadequate to meet the 
stringent needs of today and tomorrow is such a 
very small percentage that it would affect the tax 


rate only at the fourth decimal place. 





This small difference for tools and supplies is our 
margin of victory on the home front . . . victory 
for farsighted and long headed school officials who 
see the absolute necessity of keeping education 


functioning, unimpaired, the American way. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL SERVICE 
INSTITUTE 
ROOM 307 PALMER HOUSE 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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‘Sofetv. Depenannty 
DELTA POWER TOOLS 


— long recognized in school shops 


MILWAUKEE > 


Consequently, Delta tools by thousands have gone 
into war plants and directly into government serv- 
ice — but this does not always mean that you can- 
not obtain Delta machines for instruction purpoves. 


’ The need for trained manpower in war industry 
is at a critical point. Pre-induction training of your 
older boys, now becomes more important than ever. 
Your ordinary instruction program calls for care- 


ful review and planning. Re-training for peacetime 
production is ahead. 


It is a good time to take a new look at your re- 
quirements, and prepare with adequate equipment 
for these continuing responsibilities — in a pro- 
gram where many school systems already have made 
contributions to be proud of, 


Priorities are available on machines for essential 
war purposes — and, under a recent regulation, 
you can buy many low-cost Delta machines for gen- 
eral school purposes without a special priority. 


Contact your Delta distributor. Investigate avail- 
abilities for immediate needs — and to aid in post- 
war planning, write on your letterhead for valu- 


able book, ““How to Plan the School Workshop” 


— it’s free. 8-3 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO, 
666N E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send the new Delta catalog of low- 
cost power tools, and a copy of your book, 
“How To Plan the School Workshop.” 


Se ra 
Position 
Address...... 
City 
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| ‘Tomorrow is well on its way! 


When days of peace and reconstruction come, remember 
to specify equipment of NESBITT make to answer your 
heating, ventilating and air-conditioning problems. 


















EQUIPMENT SYNCRETIZER 






SEE THAT YOUR 
NESBITT SYNCRETIZER UNIT VENTILATORS 


ARE THOROUGHLY SERVICED BY 
YOUR MAINTENANCE MAN 


AA. WASH CASING EXTERIORS WITH MILD SOAP AND 
WATER. INSPECT INTERIORS; CLEAN ALL PARTS, 
ESPECIALLY FILTERS. 








OIL THE UNIT FAN MOTOR (ONCE EVERY 90 DAYS) 
WITH NO.10 5S.A.E. LIGHT MACHINE OIL. 


MAKE SURE THAT AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL SYSTEM IS OPERATING PROPERLY. 


CARE SAVES WEAR - AND FUEL ! 


ee eee ne 












N\ANY NESBITT SYNCRETIZERS INSTALLED IN STATES 
WHICH USED TO REQUIRE ALL AIR TO BE TAKEN FROM 
OUT OF DOORS MAY NOW BE ADJUSTED (SIMPLY AND 
INEXPENSIVELY ) TO MIX ROOM AIR WITH OUTDOOR AIR 
AND THUS SAVE UP TO 70 PERCENT OF THE FUEL 
USED FOR VENTILATING. 


~- WRITE NESBITT FOR DETAILS - 


NESBITT 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., HOLMESBURG, PHILADELPHIa, PA. 
Manufacturers of the Nesbitt Syncretizer Heating and Ventilating Unit, 
Nesbitt Heating and Cooling Surfaces, and Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters 


The Nesbitt Syncretizer is sold by John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and American Blower Corporation + Nesbitt Surfaces are sold by 
leading manufacturers of fan-system apparatus * Webster-Nesbitt Unit Heaters are sold by Warren Webster & Company 
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Th modern miracle of Visual Education— given full 
leash by the speed-up demands of War—had its begin- 
nings in 1912 in a ‘‘switcase pry that.was destined to 
take motion pictures out of the theater into the meeting 
places and classrooms of the world. 

For three decades Dr. Herman A. DeVry — the man 
who conceived the IDEA of PROJECTOR PORTABIL- 
ITY—made a succession of engineering contributions to 
the progress of Visual Education that won him a place with 
Thomas A. Edison and George Eastman on the Honor 
Roll of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 

Today’s mass production and fighter film-training pro- 
grams were presaged by his 1914 pioneering of a school 
library of 86 motion pictures on major subjects of the 
school curriculum—complete with teacher study guides. 
In 1925 he established the DeVry School of Visual Edu- 
cation, which developed into the National Conference on 
Visual Education—the largest organized force in the vis- 
ual field dedicated to the furthering and perfecting of 
“learn-by-seeing” techniques. Also in 1925 he founded 
DeForest’s Training, Inc., to teach Electronics with the aid 
of motion pictures. 

Dr. DeVry would have been 67 years of age on No- 
vember 26th. For the company that bears his name, 1943 
is the 30th anniversary of its founding. Over its plants 
flies the coveted Army-Navy “E” with Star— designating 
continued excellence in the production of motion picture 
sound equipment—another “‘first’” for DEVRY—another 
tribute to the vision, determination and integrity of its 
founder— whose inherent modesty would disclaim the 
oft’ heard tribute, ‘Father of Visual Education.’’ 


eS 7 









NEW YORK 4131) ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO, U.s.a. “HOLLYWOOD 


ARY 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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The 1944 SHOP ANNU AL of SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Est. 1855 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ano 
VGCATIONAL ELUCATION 


Branch Office: 1836 Euclid mtg ase Cleveland, Ohie 
A Superier Agency hang Superior Peop 

The authoritative source of information and guidance in or- 

ganizing, planning, and equipping school shops. 


READY FEBRUARY 15, 1944 


Services Free to School Officials 

Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the periodic progress in 
the field of industrial arts and vocational education, emphasizes the 
new developments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts and 
equipment lists, the best methods of accomplishment in the school shop 
field. The service of the SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER are 
March issue) of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUC 
TION is 


1. It renders a comprehensive service promoting the introduction, 
progress, and expansion of industrial arts and vocational education. 
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GOOD IDEAS... 


are worth Saving | 


Keep your copies of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL in the 
NEW distinctive binder especially de- 
signed for your office or library use. 


TTTTTI TIT 


Every issue of the JOURNAL contains 
numerous practical ideas, suggestions, or 
plans that are valuable for reference and 
should be preserved in handy form 





2. It provides an authoritative source of information and guidance 


: urce Easy to use, attractive, and holds twelve 
in organizing, planning, and equipping school shops. 


(12) issues—2 complete volumes 


Single Copies $1.00 — Yearly Subscription, including Shop 
Annual Number, $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers 
1243 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee 1, Wis, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Delivered at cost, $2.00, plus postage 
Send your order NOW! 


American 


School Board Journal 
Dept. 12A 


Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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This trademark identifies the products of 
the oldest and largest exclusive makers 
of roasting and baking ovens designed for 
mass-feeding. 


The G. 8S. BLODGETT COMPANY, Inc. 


53 Maple Street Burlington, Vt. 





A SERVICE FLAG 


A f HALFTONES AND COLOR | mel ae dele) mle lelele 


WORK WILL GIVE YOU 
THE PERFECTION WHICH pooner Ol gent lags er caay Yagee Bw 


ASSURES RESULTS bn ae Service Flag—one star for each one in serv- 


ice. Beautiful flags of satin, with yellow 
fringe, in all sizes and materials. Send for 
illustrated catalogue and price list today. 


Call Merquatte 3337 U.S. and Allied Flags 
PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. Bearer 
818 W: WINNEBAGO ST; MILWAUKEE [is —. A 
—titists and Engravers _REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. 42, Rock Island, Illinois 





